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TEACHERS OF ENGLISH RE-EXAMINE 
THEIR CURRICULUM 


HE APPEARANCE this spring of The 
"Tingtish Language Aris, first vol- 
ume of a five-volume series on the 
English curriculum, marks another 
milestone in the history of English in- 
struction in this country and in the his- 
tory of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. The influence which 
this and the forthcoming volumes are 
likely to have on the teaching of the 
language arts in the elementary school 
and on the teaching of English in high 
school and college, as well as the scope 
and nature of the study itself, merit 
comment in these columns. Some per- 
spective may be gained, too, from a 
brief review of two earlier curriculum 
studies in the field of English. 

From time to time the teachers of 
English in this country have under- 
taken a re-examination of their cur- 
riculum. The results of the first such 
nation-wide study were published in 


1917 under the title Reorganization of 
English in Secondary Schools (United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletin 
1917, No. 2). This report was indeed a 
document of considerable historical 
importance in the development of the 
English curriculum in American 
schools. 

Early in this century the public high 
school was still struggling to establish 
itself as a continuation of common- 
school education. There was unrest 
about the college-preparatory nature 
of the curriculum and about the domi- 
nation which the colleges held over the 
emerging secondary school. By the 
end of the first decade of this century, 
the high school had gained some 
emancipation from its earlier role as a 
preparatory school. Agitation for re- 
form in the English curriculum gained 
momentum and by 1910 had taken on 
the proportions of a national move- 
ment. Subsequently a number of na- 
tional committees were appointed to 
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study the problem, the chief of these 
committees being the National Joint 
Committee on English Representing 
the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education of the 
National Education Association and 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English. It was this committee, under 
the chairmanship of James Fleming 
Hosic, which produced the bulletin to 
which reference was made earlier. 

The conditions out of which the agi- 
tation for reform arose and which gave 
impetus to the study are set forth in 
the following excerpt from the Preface 
of the 1917 bulletin: 


It should be recognized that the agitation 
leading to the appointment of the committee 
was not personal or sporadic but impersonal 
and persister.c. It sprang from a set of condi- 
tions that had grown up in the course of time 
with the evolution of American society and 
American education, and was confined to no 
one section, though more violent in some 
regions than in others because of greater 
conservatism and weight of conditions. In 
short, the efforts to bring about reform, 
though they may have seemed needlessly 
violent at times, were due to real dissatisfac- 
tion with the existing state and a genuine 
and quite inevitable desire to adjust the 
forces of the school to the changed conditions 
of society surrounding it. 

The new view of the school course and of 
the aims and ideals of the teacher is merely 
one of the corollaries of our democratic 
theory, and hence is bound to work itself 
out to some decisive conclusion. The high 
school is rapidly becoming a common school. 
That is what it was first planned to be, and 
that is what the people seem now determined 
to make it. From that point of view the 
folly of insisting that the high-school course 
in English shall be a college-preparatory 
course is evident. Nor will it answer to bring 
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forward the shopworn plea that what best 
prepares for college best prepares for life. 
There is too much skepticism as to the value 
of much of present-day college work to 
warrant this. As a matter of fact, the college 
itself is passing through a period of adjust- 
ment. But more fundamental still is the fact 
that college-preparatory work in English 
never has prepared for college. College men 
freely confess that they make no attempt 
to base their courses upon what the high 
schools are supposed to have done, and, 
more significant still, boys and girls brought 
up in high schools free from the domination 
of the college-entrance ideal very frequently 
surpass their classmates who were carefully 
pointed toward the college examination. 
The entire doctrine of “preparation” for 
higher institutions is fallacious. The best 
preparation for anything is real effort and 
experience in the present. 

In the two decades following the 
1917 report, important changes in the 
social scene and in the character of the 
school population took place. At- 
tendance at the elementary-school 
level became almost universal, and the 
high-school population virtually 
doubled every decade. Furthermore, 
the progress made in educational 
thinking affected the goals of educa- 
tion and the procedures for directing 
learning. Sensitive to these changes 
and responsive to the demands of 
many teachers for help, the National 
Council of Teachers of English under- 
took a second re-examination of the 
curriculum. In 1929 the Council cre- 
ated a Curriculum Commission of 
more than one hundred persons 
charged with the responsibility of 
making a study of the English curricu- 
lum from kindergarten through col- 
lege. 
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The results of this extensive study 
resulted in the publication of two im- 
portant monographs. The first to ap- 
pear, in 1934, was The Teaching of 
College English. The second, entitled 
An Experience Curriculum in English, 
was published in 1935. It presents a 
pattern curriculum from kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade. Both were 
publications of the National Council 
of Teachers of English and were pub- 
lished by D. Appleton—Century Com- 
pany. 

In 1945 the National Council of 
Teachers of English felt it was time 
once again to undertake a full-scale re- 
study of the English curriculum—this 
time a study embracing all levels from 
preschool through the graduate school. 
To direct this nation-wide effort, the 
Council appointed a Commission on 
the English Curriculum composed of 
twenty-five members (later increased 
to thirty-one). Earnest efforts were 
made to have the Commission truly 
representative of all educational levels, 
of all sections of the country, and of 
the several schools of thought in the 
field. Among the personnel of the 
Commission were elementary- and 
high-school teachers, college profes- 
sors, librarians, school administrators, 
supervisors, deans, and a college presi- 
dent. 

To head the Commission and to di- 
rect the study, the Council chose Dora 
V. Smith, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Serving with her 
as associate directors are Angela M. 
Broening, assistant director of re- 
search, Baltimore public schools; 
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Helen K. Mackintosh, associate chief, 
Elementary Section, Division of State 
and Local School Systems, U.S. Office 
of Education; and Porter G. Perrin, 
professor of English, University of 
Washington. 

The Commission recognized from 
the outset that one of the major prob- 
lems in designing a sound curriculum 
is the provision of sequential learning 
experiences from childhood to adult- 
hood in terms of human growth and 
development and in terms of the de- 
mands of modern life. Accordingly, 
the Commission appointed four “‘ver- 
tical” committees in the areas of read- 
ing and literature, language and writ- 
ing, speech, and listening. On each of 
these vertical committees were repre- 
sentatives from preschool, primary 
and intermediate grades; junior and 
senior high schools; junior and senior 
colleges; and graduate schools. 

The Commission also recognized 
the importance of the interrelation- 
ships among the language arts of read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listening at 
any given level. Hence, it also ap- 
pointed “horizontal” committees for 
each level of the school system to work 
especially at the problem of integrat- 
ing the several language arts in the 
learning experiences of the students. 
These committees, both vertical and 
horizontal, comprised a total member- 
ship of nearly 150. Working with the 
Commission, they served as specialists 
in particular fields and levels, secured 
“grass-roots” points of view out in the 
field, collected illustrations of promis- 
ing practices from all parts of the 
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country, and helped to prepare por- 
tions of the manuscripts for the series. 

Now, after several years of inten- 
sive work by many persons, the first 
volume in this comprehensive curricu- 
lum series has appeared. This volume, 
The English Language Arts, attempts 
“‘(1) to give an overview of the curricu- 
lum in English Language Arts from 
the preschool through the graduate 
school, (2) to bring the best thinking in 
the field to bear upon major issues 
faced by curriculum committees 
throughout the country, and (3) to de- 
scribe as illustrative for local commit- 
tees a method of approach to curricu- 
lum making found useful in this 
study.” The point of view of this first 
volume is reflected in the following 
paragraph from the first page of the 
Preface: 


Many factors have contributed to the 
need for re-examination of the program in 
English at all levels of instruction. One is the 
changing concept of learning brought about 
by the study of human development. Lan- 
guage power is recognized today as a part 
of all growth. Words acquire meaning in 
relation to broadening experience. Social as 
well as linguistic factors inhere in improved 
methods of communicating. Sequence in 
learning depends upon continuity of growth 
in the learner. Developing a program in the 
language arts today may be likened less to 
building a wall by carefully laying brick 
upon brick than to nurturing growth in a 
tree by enriching the soil, furnishing the 
proper environment, and judiciously prun- 
ing as certain branches get out of control. 
The problem is not so much one of looking 
at English and determining the order of 
topics to be studied as it is of looking at the 
learner and the society of which he is a part 
and aiding his growth both in and through 
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the elements of reading, listening, and ex- 
pression necessary to effective living today. 

The remaining four volumes, in 
varying stages of preparation, will 
bear these titles: The Language Arts in 
the Elementary School, The English 
Language Arts in the Secondary School, 
The College Teaching of English, and 
The Preparation of Teachers of the 
English Language Arts. The entire se- 
ries is being published by Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, New York 1, New 
York. Copies of Volume I may be or- 
dered either from the publishers or 
from the National Council of Teachers 
of English, 211 West Sixty-eighth 
Street, Chicago 21, Illinois. 


Joun DEWEY 


HE DEATH of John Dewey early 

this summer, even though at the 
advanced age of ninety-two, was still 
somewhat of a shock to the entire edu- 
cational world. His many friends and 
followers in the far corners of the 
world feel a deep sense of loss in his 
passing. For all of us associated with 
the University of Chicago, and par- 
ticularly with the Department of Edu- 
cation, the loss seems more personal, 
for John Dewey was a member of the 
faculty of the University from 1894 to 
1904 and during his last years at Chi- 
cago was closely identified with this 
Department. 

Many tributes, appreciations, and 
estimates of his contributions have al- 
ready appeared in the press. We have 
selected one for reproduction here. It 
was prepared by a member of the De- 
partment of Education, Professor 
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Joseph J. Schwab, for the campus 
newspaper, the Chicago Maroon, where 
it appeared on June 6, 1952. 


Now that John Dewey is dead he may 
at last come into his own. For Dewey, to 
come into his own is to be understood, and 
being understood, to be tested. This he was 
denied in life. He was vulgarized by his fol- 
lowers, the “progressive” educators. He 
was vilified by doctrinaire rabble-rousers 
who had not read him. He was used as a 
stalking horse by self-righteous possessors 
of ultimate truth. He was patronized by 
technicalist logicians whose principles he 
helped create. 

It is not enough to say of Dewey that 
greatness, in virtue of its greatness, must in- 
evitably be misunderstood. For in Dewey’s 
philosophy being understood is not a mere 
reward to the man-as-philosopher for per- 
forming his work well. It is rather a neces- 
sary and intrinsic property of a capable 
philosophic scheme. Somewhere then, in the 
intricacies of his thought, Dewey must have 
erred. 

Dewey’s examination of the world and of 
man convinced him that no limits need be 
set upon the freedom accessible to man. He 
saw the material universe as stubborn only, 
not as an eternal rock: man could order it 
to fit his needs. He saw human intercourse 
as confused only, not as a_ predestined 
wrangle and conflict: human persons could 
become participants in community and in so 
doing enlarge indefinitely each his own ca- 
pacity for individual being and for respecting 
and loving others. He saw thought and feel- 
ing and action as only unharnessed, not as 
opposed and conflicting demands upon hu- 
man creative energies: man could learn to 
fuse them in a unity in which each did its 
work and in so doing enlarged rather than 
reduced the energies and means accessible to 
the others. Seeing these possible freedoms, 
he dared men to extend their reach and 
make them real. 

In his sense of the interdependency of 
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men, of times, of events, of thoughts, of 
needs and strivings, there was no place for 
the utterly self-created, the entirely “origi- 
nal.” There was similarly no possibility of the 
final, the definitive solution to a problem. 
Hence, for Dewey, there was no one true 
science, no one true philosophy. Each was a 
solution to that much of the problem as could 
be seen. A principal role of each solution was 
to disclose a large facet of the problem, pre- 
pare the way for another and more embrac- 
ing solution—hence also for its own demise. 

We can now find Dewey’s error. It is not 
in the freedoms he saw as possible. It is not 
in his estimate of men’s potentialities. It is 
not in his tactic of challenge. It is rather 
in his sense of the sweep of time. Just as he 
saw each philosophic work preceding his to 
be the solution of only so much of human 
problems as its age disclosed, so also he 
saw his own. His too was to be an expression 
only for his time, of the problems of that 
time, and therefore entirely intelligible only 
to his time. In such a foreshortened per- 
spective, for Dewey to be misunderstood in 
his lifetime was failure. 

But the continuity of history is not a track 
narrowing to nothingness either forward 
or backward. It is the ball which gathers 
itself up as it goes: the past is assimilated 
to the present, the present moves in to 
modulate tomorrow. Time and its works 
persist. Ideas do not lose their vitality at 
the moment of their birth. What Plato and 
Aristotle thought in Greece perhaps had a 
special and fuller meaning for Greece than 
for us. But meaning in fulness and plenty 
they retain for us. So with Augustine in his 
later day, and Kant in his. Dewey knew this. 
Better than his detractors he knew the debt 
he owed his fathers. He erred only in for- 
getting it in reference to himself. For he 
belongs in this company. He is not only the 
greatest of American philosophers in our 
time. He is not only one of the two or three 
great ones in all the world in our time. He 
belongs also to the immortal company. 
There is plenty of time, of life and vitality, 
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in which to come to understand him, and 
to test him, as he wished. 


EDUCATION BY TELEVISION 


HE MANY MILLIONS of people 
1. estimates were placed as 
high as sixty to seventy million) who 
“attended” the national conventions 
of the two major political parties in 
Chicago last July by means of televi- 
sion became suddenly aware of the 
tremendous educational potentialities 
of this relatively new medium of mass 
communication. They will now con- 
sider with more than indifferent inter- 
est the announcement that the Feder- 
al Communications Commission has 
reserved 242 TV channels for non- 
commercial, educational use. More 
than 100,000,000 people are within 
viewing range of the TV stations 
which can be established to use these 
channels. 

More than eight hundred colleges, 
universities, school systems, state de- 
partments of education, and public 
service agencies, expressing their 
views through the Joint Committee on 
Educational Television, formed a per- 
suasive ‘‘lobby” which convinced the 
FCC that television can and will be 
used by educational institutions in the 
public interest. Having obtained these 
outlets for reaching millions of people 
through television, the educational 
agencies are now obligated to take up 
the option which is theirs. Educational 
institutions must now meet, in con- 
crete terms, the challenge of using this 
new medium so wisely as to justify the 
allocation of educational channels. 
These channels must be used prompt- 


ly, for the FCC action provides a 
“firm” reservation of channels for edu- 
cation for only one year. After that, 
commercial interests may begin to 
apply for the educational channels. 

It is gratifying to note that educa- 
tional institutions and agencies are ex- 
ercising their options. The FCC began 
processing applications on July 1. By 
the end of the first week it had already 
received applications for nine noncom- 
mercial, educational television sta- 
tions in California, Florida, Kansas, 
New York, and Texas. 

In California the Bay Area Televi- 
sion Association, a nonprofit corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of Cali- 
fornia, requested VHF channel 9 on 
behalf of all educational institutions in 
the San Francisco—Oakland area. The 
facilities of the station will be open to 
elementary schools, high schools, col- 
leges, and other organizations whose 
primary purpose is to educate. Policy 
will be determined by those who share 
in the financial obligations of the as- 
sociation. It is estimated that opera- 
tional expenses will run to more than 
$100,000 a year exclusive of outlay for 
capital equipment. 

The Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York also 
was among the early applicants. The 
Board of Regents filed applications for 
reserved UHF channels in Albany, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, and 
New York City. It is reported that ap- 
plications have been made, or are in 
preparation, for channels in Bingham- 
ton, Ithaca, Malone, Poughkeepsie, 
and Utica. 

The University of the State of New 
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York, “the constitutionally designat- 
ed agency for the development of new 
means of expanding the educational 
facilities of the state,”’ plans to use the 
ten stations, the total number re- 
served in New York State for educa- 
tion by the FCC, for a state-wide net- 
work. The system will utilize pro- 
grams originating from each of the 
educational stations, and, in addition, 
each station will present some pro- 
grams for local viewing. The estimat- 
ed construction cost for each station 
is $251,000. 

In Florida the Lindsay Hopkins Vo- 
cation School of the Dade County 
Board of Public Instruction, Miami, 
requested authority to build a televi- 
sion station on reserved VHF channel 
2. The program schedule of the educa- 
tional station in Miami will include or- 
ganized educational programs for 
classroom use, adult-education pro- 
grams, programs of information and 
public events, and programs on the 
arts and sciences. 

Two institutions of higher educa- 
tion in Kansas, namely, the Kansas 
State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science and the University of 
Kansas, have been negotiating for sev- 
eral months for joint operation of tele- 
vision programs. Kansas State has al- 
ready filed an application to build a 
station on reserved VHF channel 8 in 
Manhattan, and similar plans are 
under way for the building of a station 
on channel 11 at Lawrence by the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. This joint enter- 
prise is designed to provide programs 
in adult education for the citizens of 
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Kansas. It is expected that the legisla- 
ture will make the necessary funds 
available at its next session. Kansas 
State College estimates construction 
costs at $362,624 and programming 
costs at $332,800. 

The University of Houston and the 
Houston (Texas) Independent School 
District have filed a joint application 
to construct a station on VHF channel 
8. This station will begin operations 
with a program schedule of four hours 
a day, to be expanded to eight hours a 
day as soon as feasible. The schedule 
will include programs for public school 
viewing, informative programs for 
young people, instructional programs 
at the college level, and general cul- 
tural programs. The total construction 
cost of the station is estimated at 
$600,000, with operating expenses for 
the first year estimated at $150,000. 
Funds are on hand to begin construc- 
tion as soon as the permit is granted 
by the FCC. 

This spring Ohio State University 
was authorized by its Board of Trus- 
tees to proceed with steps necessary 
for the establishment of a television 
station for educational use. The Uni- 
versity anticipates providing a com- 
munity television service, including 
information for farmers, housewives, 
and parents; refresher courses for pro- 
fessional and technical groups; supple- 
mentary classroom instruction pro- 
grams for elementary and secondary 
schools; appreciation of the arts; and 
programs to develop understanding of 
public affairs. 

The Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
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versity of Illinois has authorized its 
corporate officers to file an application 
with the FCC for authority to con- 
struct a television station and for a 
license to operate it on channel 12, 
which was assigned to the Champaign- 
Urbana area for educational use. 
Somewhat similar steps have been 
taken by the University of Wisconsin. 

It should be clear from the forego- 
ing illustrations that educational tele- 
vision has already been launched on 
an impressive scale. Presumably, 
many other educational institutions 
and agencies have also made their 
plans. Those described here were 
known to the writer when these notes 
were being prepared in midsummer. 
Teachers and other educational work- 
ers will watch with interest and an- 
ticipation this new and revolutionary 
extension of the classroom. 

Fortunately, educational television 
has at its disposal the services of an in- 
formed and competent committee, the 
Joint Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision. The committee is made up of 
appointed representatives from seven 
educational organizations: the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, the Associ- 
ation for Education by Radio and 
Television, the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities, the 
National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities, the Nation- 
al Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers, and the National Education As- 
sociation. 

To assist the Joint Committee with 
its work, the Fund for Adult Educa- 
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tion, established by the Ford Founda- 
tion, has again made a substantial 
grant. The grant for this year is 
$145,000. 


NEw PLAN FOR TRAINING 
ScHOOoL ADMINISTRATORS 


ARVARD Graduate School of Edu- 
H cation has recently announced a 
new program for the training of school 
administrators. Beginning in Septem- 
ber, 1952, the new program will stress 
field work in school systems and prac- 
tice in making decisions and solving 
problems in actual administrative sit- 
uations. The new program employs 
the ‘‘case method” long in use in law 
schools and schools of medicine. Em- 
phasis will be placed upon “the ad- 
ministrator in action,” the person 
called upon to make practical deci- 
sions in the areas of school policy, 
budget requirements, curriculum 
changes, parent-teacher relationships, 
and public relations in the communi- 
ty. An important ingredient in the 
curriculum will be group discussion of 
actual problems brought in from the 
field. 

In announcing the new program, 
the School of Education furnished the 
following description: 

The new program is clinical in outlook 
and conception rather than being largely re- 
search-oriented according to traditional 
patterns, and it leans heavily on contempo- 
rary social sciences. 

The aim of the new program is to develop 
the master-practitioner in the field of educa- 
tiona] administration. He is thoroughly in- 


formed in educational theory, but he is also 
the man who makes decisions and solves 
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problems in actual administrative situations. 
The administrator is not simply a technical 
executor but also a judge of values and often 
a determiner of policy. 

The new course consists of a series of 
experiences in the world of educational 
administration. It begins with group dis- 
cussion of problems and practices and 
methods of administration. It goes on to an 
extended group of “cases”: detailed reports 
of actual administrative situations in which 
the student is asked to analyze and decide 
from the point of view of the responsible 
administrator in those cases. Field work is 
also involved: with a survey team from the 
Center for Field Studies ... or as a member 
of a social-science research team, several of 
which are now at work, Finally, each member 
of the program will be responsible for an 
individual administrative project of in- 
clusive scope. 

Emphasis will be placed on concepts, 
with readings in psychology, anthropology, 
sociology, the humanities, and related sub- 
jects. Resources of the University beyond 
the Graduate School of Education will be 
tapped: professors from faculties of business, 
public health, public administration, and 
others will be asked to participate. 

The capstone of the new program is not a 
doctoral dissertation, nor does completion 
of a specified number of approved courses 
constitute fulfilment of degree requirements. 
Instead, the new program emphasizes a core 
of responsible field experiences for the indi- 
vidual student....He does not simply 
talk about problems of administration: he 
also works with them. And he will be evalu- 
ated chiefly as an administrator in action. 

The program is based on two years of 
residence beyond the Harvard Master of 
Education degree or its equivalent. Some 
students will be able to complete the re- 
quirements in one academic year of residence 
plus summer and/or part-time study. Ele- 
ments of the core program must be fol- 
lowed in sequence, however, since each 
builds on what has gone before. 
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ORIENTING THE NEw TEACHER 
Tuts FALL 


HEN SCHOOL OPENS this fall, a 

tidal wave of new pupils will be 
entering school for the first time. 
There have always been new pupils 
every fall. But this year, as in recent 
years, the numbers will be unusually 
large. The big bulge in the birth rate 
during the war years and immediately 
following is swelling the school popu- 
lation almost beyond capacity to 
house the children. 

And new teachers, many of them, 
are entering school buildings for 
the first time as teachers this fall. The 
number is almost overwhelming. 
These new teachers, as always, face 
the problem of orientation to a new 
task. Unless their adjustment to new 
tasks and responsibilities is facilitated, 
pupils and teachers alike will suffer. 

Heavy burdens fall on the new 
teacher in a new community. He 
usually is expected to teach a full 
schedule of classes, with new prepara- 
tions for all of them. There are no les- 
son plans, teaching exercises, tests, 
and projects to fall back on in a pinch. 
Everything must be done from the be- 
ginning. There are fugitive instruc- 
tional materials to gather, materials 
to collect for the bulletin board, col- 
lateral readings to discover, and class- 
room libraries to assemble. There is 
much to learn about the rules and reg- 
ulations of the school, its traditions 
and its sanctions. All the faces in the 
student body are new, as are those of 
the faculty. There are names by the 
hundreds! If the teacher is lucky, he 
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has already found a place to live, but 
the community is still strange to him; 
there are many new places in the com- 
munity to locate: desirable places to 
shop and eat, a garage that can be de- 
pended upon when the car needs re- 
pair, a church in which one can feel at 
home, a doctor in case of sudden need. 
Yes, even at best, the new teacher 
finds the first few weeks of school 
strenuous ones. 

Until recent years the new teacher 
was left too largely to solve his own 
problems. He had to make his own way 
into the school and the community. 
Wise and understanding school ad- 
ministrators today, of course, are ac- 
cepting increasing responsibility. Un- 
fortunately, not all of them are wise 
and understanding. Indeed, one teach- 
er is reported to have said that the 
principal held a meeting with the new 
teachers, “gave a short talk on educa- 
tional philosophy, explained the meth- 
od of checking attendance, and left the 
rest up to the janitor!” 

Herbert A. Clawson, acting princi- 
pal of the Mattoon (Illinois) High 
School, has reported a study of prac- 
tices in orienting the new teacher in 
Illinois schools. Mr. Clawson directed 
a questionnaire to principals and su- 
perintendents in representative schools 
throughout the state, asking them to 
indicate what they were doing “to 
help new teachers find suitable hous- 
ing, to become acquainted with the 
community, to learn the practices and 
procedures of the school system, and 
to become full-fledged staff members.” 
Questionnaires were also sent to teach- 


ers who were ‘asked to report “what 
help they had been given in finding 
suitable housing, in becoming ac- 
quainted with the people of the com- 
munity, and in becoming familiar with 
the routine of the school system and 
its philosophy and objectives.” They 
were also asked “to name the prob- 
lems they had experienced in becom- 
ing oriented, and to suggest ways in 
which they could have been helped to 
solve them.” 

As a result of his study, Mr. Claw- 
son drew these conclusions and offers 
these suggestions. The full report may 
be found in the May, 1952, issue of 
Illinois Education. 


The study revealed that very few admin- 
istrators give—or even consider it necessary 
to give--the new teacher help in planning 
the work for the year. Yet more than half 
of the new teachers reported that they would 
have welcomed such help, and felt it would 
have aided them in making adjustments to 
the new positions. 

When asked to name the items they felt 
would have helped them to become oriented, 
new teache entioned most frequently a 
handbook; tianual, or outline of the rules and 
regulations of “the school; staff meetings de- 
voted to the study of school problems; con- 
ferences with the superintendent or prin- 
cipal; opportunity to visit the classes. of 
experienced teachers; help in planning work; 
help in the use of the grading system; more 
co-operation--between the administrators 
and teachers; and a study of the philosophy 
of the. school. 

Could more be done to help new teachers 
become oriented? The exact nature of the 
program will depend upon many local factors 


and conditions, but the following suggestions | 
should apply to most communities: 


alter appointment, 
cond the new teacher an inventory-on-which 
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he may indicate his needs in securing a place 
to-tive, the type of living quarters-desired, 
the amount he expects to pay, a e 
priviteges desired. This information should 
be sent to the local housing committee. 

FriendtyTetters of welcome containing 
information about the community should 
be sent to new teachers by various local 
groups and organizations. Usually the asso- 
ciation of commerce has booklets contain- 
ing vital information about thecity. Churches 
-should also be given an opportunity to assist 
in making the newcomers feel welcome. 

In addition ta.belping.the new teachers 
meet the people of the community, the vari- 
ous aspects of the community should be 
pointed out to them, such as the major in- 
dustries and occupations, the cultural and 
intellectual opportunities, the church life, 
recreational facilities, historical] background, 
and any other information which will aid 
them in gaining an understanding of the 
pupils they will teach. 

2. Give the new teacher all available in- 
formation “about the-position-at-the-time of 
appointment, such as the size and location 
of the building, his subject or grade assign- 
ment, the nature of the pupils, and the 
general type of community. Any extra- 
or co-curricular assignments should be 
discussed and agreed upon at this time. 

3, Provide a handbook, or manual, con- 
taining factu. ual information about 
school’s rules, regulations, _polieies,— and 
other pertinent information. 

4. Hold a preschool conference or plan- 
ning period, a portion of which is devoted to 
the problems of new teachers. In many cases, 
this period may be well spent in making 
plans for the coming year and in providing 
sufficient time for co-operative conferences 
with co-workers and supervisors. 

5. The teachers should have an informal 
social meeting early-in-the-year.A picnic 
on the last day of the planning period will 
usually be very valuable in bringing staff 
members together in a spirit of good fellow- 
ship. “Time out for play” is a good rule to 
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follow throughout the school year by having 
parties, dances, teas, and dinners at inter- 
vals. 

6. Assign an experienced teacher to help 


each_newoomer withthe many “questions 
which are bound to arise during tWe year 


This sponsor should be teaching in the 
same or a Closely related field and should be 
located in a room close to that of the new 
teacher. 

7. Hold weekly meetings of the new 
teachers during the first-month-or-two~of 
school in order to provide them with an 
opportunity. to.discuss common problems. 

8. Provide adequate supervision for those 
who are teaching in the system for the hrst 
time, especially during the first few months 
of school. 


to 


visit classes.of the experienced teachers of 


the system. Perhaps a reciprocal agreement 
among the teachers would be most bene- 
ficial, since it is also probable that the ex- 
perienced teachers may pick up new methods 
and techniques from the new teachers, 

10. Place new teachers on committees 
and study groups in order to inject new [ 
ideas into the thinking of the faculty. 

11. Provide in-service training oppor- 
tunities désigned especially for 
new teachers. Workshops, study groups, 
staff meetings, and forums should be made 
~available and should deal with immediate 
problems of the local school system. 

FE’ UCATORS at all levels have long 

been unhappy about the frag- 
mentation of the student’s school day. 
At the high-school level a student is 
expected to give rapt attention at nine 
o’clock to the teacher’s treatise on the 
causes of the French Revolution; at 
ten he is required to follow another 
teacher’s intricate explanations of the 
solution of algebraic equations; at 
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eleven he hurriedly dresses for basket- 
ball practice; and, if he has a late lunch 
hour, may make a mad rush to his 
English class at twelve to contemplate 
the literary qualities of a lyric poem. 
So goes his day. If he is lucky, he may 
be able to devote nearly an hour at 
one sitting to a subject. Usually it is 
considerably less. 

A number of efforts have been made 
to overcome this piecemeal approach 
to learning. The core curriculum, com- 
mon-learnings programs, and a varie- 
ty of other plans are in use. In the 
May 1, 1952, issue of Higher Educa- 
tion, a “Single Subject Study Plan at 
Chapman College” is described by 
Donald E. Wilson, associate professor 
of education in the institution named. 
The plan has been in operation at 
Chapman College for the past five 
years. The gist of the plan is described 
in the following excerpt: 

Under the plan the student is enrolled in 
a single-subject course, which is given in- 
tensive study, 3 class hours (180 minutes) 
a day, for 5 days a week, for 6 weeks. Five 
units of credit are allowed for a regular ses- 
sion course. The morning hours are generally 
given over to the single-subject class, while 
the afternoon hours are for study, work, and 
semester classes. Semester courses—those 
which include primarily physical education, 
health, and applied courses in music and 
art—are offered in the afternoon, and are 
18 weeks in length. Semester courses carry 
from one-half to two credits and meet once 
or twice a week throughout the 18-week 
semester. 

A daily class schedule under the Single 
Subject Study Plan at Chapman College 
would be as follows: 
8:30-10:00 Single-subject classes. 
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10:05-10:40 Chapel or convocation (Mon- 
day, Wednesday). 

10:55-12:25 Single-subject classes continue. 

1:30-2:20 Semester classes and study for 
single subject. 

2:25-3:15 Semester classes and study for 
single subject. 

3:20-4:10 Semester classes and study for 
single suliject. 

4:15-5:05 Semester classes and study for 
single subject. 

In following such a plan, the student and 
instructor are both benefited by the concen- 
tration of interest and effort in a particular 
area. Both are freed from the frustration of 
too many conflicting interests, and the possi- 
bility of more creative teaching and learning 
is greatly amplified. With such a plan there 
is ample opportunity to take field trips, to 
have frequent personal conferences, to work 
on projects, and to engage in other out-of- 
class programs. This is in contrast to the 
traditional] curricular arrangement, where 
the scheduling of such exercises and projects 
becomes a complicated problem. 


GUIDANCE PROBLEMS ARISING 
FROM THE NEw G.I. BILL 


A™= G.I. BILL providing educa- 
tional and other benefits for vet- 
erans who have served on active duty 
since July 27, 1950, was passed by 
Congress on July 4, 1952. This act 
(Public Law 550) provides for pay- 
ments ranging from $110 to $160 per 
month directly to the veterans. They 
must pay tuition and similar charges 
themselves. 

The passing of this bill may give 
rise to some difficult guidance prob- 
lems for high-school and junior-college 
counselors. In contrast to the situation 
that existed during most of World 
War II, young people entering the 
armed forces at this time can look for- 
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ward to receiving financial assistance 
from the government to help with 
their education when they leave the 
service. A boy in sound health knows 
he must enter military service sooner 
or later. If he wants more education 
but is unable to afford it, he can now 
see a way of financing it after he has 
completed his service. Therefore, he 
may be strongly tempted not to try to 
continue in school or to enter college 
and complete as much of his education 
as he can before being drafted. When 
he enters the service, either as a volun- 
teer or as a draftee, he not only re- 
ceives regular pay immediately but 
also the promise of continued support 
during his post-service educational 
program. 

Against this must be weighed the 
risks to life and limb that go with ac- 
tive service in the armed forces. Al- 
though only a very small fraction of 
those in the service are likely to be 
killed or seriously injured under exist- 
ing conditions, it is not pleasant to be 
one of those who do become a part of 
the casualty statistics. Moreover, the 
situation could change for the worse 
very suddenly. Strong arguments can 
be made for the wisdom of deferring 
military service as long as possible— 
especially if the boy wants more op- 
portunity for formal education. If he 
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cannot afford to continue in school or 
college, these arguments are appreci- 
ably weakened. The counselor can, 
however, help the student to face the 
issues realistically and rationally. 

Another counseling problem may 
arise in connection with this bill. The 
provision that the veterans must pay 
their own tuition may influence them 
to select the institutions and the 
courses in which charges are cheapest. 
If these institutions and courses were 
all of equal quality, this would obvi- 
ously be the right thing to do. Unfor- 
tunately, the premise of equal quality 
is untenable. It is well known that 
some institutions can provide better 
education than others because of bet- 
ter faculties, libraries, and labora- 
tories. Some courses cost more or take 
longer to complete than others. This is 
especially true of those leading to the 
professions of law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, and the like. 

As veterans gradually return to 
civilian life and resume their educa- 
tion, counselors must be prepared to 
help them clarify their goals and se- 
lect courses carefully. If this help is 
not effectively given, the loss in edu- 
cational values may more than offset 
the “savings” the students would 
make by selecting less expensive 
courses. 

HAROLD A. ANDERSON 
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WuHo’s WHO FOR SEPTEMBER 


The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by Harotp A. ANDER- 
SON, assistant professor 
of education, director of student 
teaching, and executive secretary of 
the Committee on Preparation of 
Teachers at the University of Chicago. 
Mary NEEL SMITH, co-ordinator of in- 
struction at Gove Junior High School, 
Denver, Colorado, writes about her ex- 
perience in increasing the attendance 
of, participation in, and response to, 
parent discussion group meetings at 
her school. GEoRGE W. Bonn, profes- 
sor in the Campus School and Depart- 
ment of Education of the State Teach- 
ers College, New Paltz, New York, 
writes about a program which second- 
ary schools can use to help students 
who are retarded in reading, based on 
an actual program now in its fifth year 
of operation. L. Ross Cummins, teach- 
ing assistant in education at Yale Uni- 
versity, and C. WINFIELD Sco7rT, lec- 
turer in educational guidance at Yale 
University, and director of the Voca- 
tional Counseling Service in New 
Haven, Connecticut, present a review 
of the literature on community guid- 
ance services appearing in 1940-51 
and summarize the expression which 
the literature gives to organizational 
and operational philosophy. WILLIAM 
C. KvaRACEUS, professor of education 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


at Boston University, gives the results 
of a survey conducted to appraise a 
community’s awareness and accept- 
ance of the implications of a commu- 
nity study made in the city about ten 
years ago. JOHN WITHALL, associate 
professor of education and director of 
the Psychological Services Center of 
the University of Delaware, points out 
the weaknesses and unfruitfulness of 
most conventions and discusses ways 
in which they could be improved. 
GEORGE GREISEN MALLINSON, profes- 
sor of psychology and education at 
Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion in Kalamazoo, Michigan, and 
VAN Dract, teacher of 
mathematics and guidance counselor 
at Belding High School, Belding, 
Michigan, report a study of interests 
in science and in mathematics as ex- 
pressed by 240 students in Grade IX 
and again in Grade XII. PERCIVAL W. 
Hutson, professor of education at the 
University of Pittsburgh, presents a 
list of selected references on guidance. 


Reviewers 
of books 


NEWTON EDWARDS, pro- 
fessor of education at the 
University of Chicago 
and the University of Texas. JosEPH 
T. Durwam, instructor at Morgan 
State College, Baltimore, Maryland. 
L. BEAUCHAMP, associate 
professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
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MAKING PARENT DISCUSSION GROUPS 
MORE EFFECTIVE’ 


MARY NEEL SMITH 
Gove Junior High School, Denver, Colorado 


RENT DISCUSSION GROUPS, on 
— or half-grade levels, have 
met at Gove Junior High School since 
1946, in addition to general parent- 
teachers’ association meetings. The 
discussion meetings have been sched- 
uled during the school day and have 
varied in number and length. Usually 
they have been held once a month for 
a period of about forty-five minutes. 
Each discussion group has had a 
parent-chairman appointed by the 
P.T.A. president. The author, who 
serves as co-ordinator of instruction in 
the school, has carried a major respon- 
sibility for scheduling, planning, and 
participating in the meetings. 


PROBLEMS WE FACED 


The major problems that we faced 
during the first year of these grade- 
level meetings are implied in the fol- 
lowing observations: 


1. Attendance was small; usually from 
4 to 12 parents came although 55-200 pupils 
were enrolled in each grade. 

2. There was an overdependence on 


1 This is a report of one of a number of proj- 
ects undertaken by Denver principals and co- 
ordinators in co-operation with the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The studies are all designed to learn 
more about educational leadership. 
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school personnel for keeping things going. 
The meetings usually seemed to be more the 
schoo]’s than the parents’ responsibility. 

3. Ineffective means were used to ascer- 
tain the real concerns and interests of all 
parents present. Guesses usually formed the 
bases for selecting the discussion areas. The 
very vocal people spoke up, but many par- 
ents said little, if anything. 

4. Inadequate methods were used to de- 
termine satisfaction or lack of satisfaction 
with the meetings. 

5. Few teachers and few fathers of pupils 
attended the meetings. 


ACTION RESEARCH 


Beginning during the first semester 
of 1949, we decided to try to improve 
these meetings by engaging in a lim- 
ited action-research program. This in- 
volved, first, getting better evidence 
regarding some rather specific prob- 
lems that should be attended to if the 
grade-level meetings were to be im- 
proved. Next, we hypothesized that, 
if certain actions were taken, satisfac- 
tion with the meetings and their gen- 
eral worth would increase. These ac- 
tions—modifications in arrangements 
and procedures—were then taken. 
Finally, we collected what evidence 
we could of the consequences of these 
modifications and studied the evi- 
dence. This led to a new cycle of prob- 
lems, modifications in arrangements 
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and procedures, and collection and 
interpretation of evidence. 

Although much the same efforts 
were made to improve these small dis- 
cussion groups throughout all the 
grade levels, our experimentation, in- 
cluding the procuring of evidence, was 
limited to the parents of pupils in 
Grade VII because this group in- 
cluded the largest per cent of parents 
new to the school and because it of- 
fered opportunity for study over a 
three-year period. This group (parents 
of pupils in both semesters of Grade 
VII) met once a month for four 
months during the first semester of 
1949-50, and the meetings were ap- 
proximately forty-five minutes in 
length. 

We employed two methods of 
gathering data that would make more 
specific the general problems de- 
scribed above. First, detailed minutes 
were kept, which recorded the way the 
group went about its work (the proc- 
ess) as well as the content of the dis- 
cussion. Second, records were made of 
the evaluation and planning meetings 
attended by the parent-chairman, the 
co-ordinator, and the principal. 

Our analysis of the minutes of the 
first three meetings confirmed the ma- 
jor difficulties, with the possible ex- 
ception of Problem 1 related to at- 
tendance, that we had already identi- 
fied as interfering with the success of 
all the small discussion groups. In this 
experimental group, from twenty-two 
to forty-five parents attended each 
meeting during the first semester. 

At the end of the third meeting we 
used a post-meeting evaluation form 
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for the first time in order to get sug- 
gestions and reactions from all pres- 
ent. On this form the parents were 
asked to indicate whether they con- 
sidered the meeting (a) very helpful, 
(b) satisfactory, (c) unimpressive, or 
(d) a waste of time. They were also 
asked to list the questions that they 
wished to have considered at the 
meetings and to suggest what might 
be done to improve the meetings. 

The simple form provided much 
more complete evidence regarding the 
success of a meeting than the subjec- 
tive impression of a chairman or the 
chance comments made by members 
of the group. When we tabulated and 
studied the parents’ reactions to the 
third meeting, we learned that: 

1. Many felt there was too little time for 
discussion when meetings lasted only forty- 
five minutes. 

2. When parents had a chance to write 
suggestions for problems to be discussed at 
the next meeting, many points of view were 
represented, not only those of the vocal 
parents. However, eight out of twenty-two 
parents attending this meeting still were not 
involved in setting up plans for the next 
meeting, inasmuch as they made no sugges- 
tion of problems to be considered. 

3. A number of specific actions could be 
taken to improve this discussion group. 


With this additional evidence of the 
nature of the problems in one particu- 
lar parent discussion group, we felt 
ready to introduce some planned 
modifications that we predicted would 
bring about improvement. Our hy- 
pothesis or “hunch” might be stated 


as follows: 

Satisfaction with the meetings will be in- 
creased if: 
1. Areas for discussion in the group are de- 
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termined by written suggestions from 
group members. 

. Some leadership-education sessions for 
parent-chairmen are held prior to the 
meeting. 

. Opportunity for written evaluation is 
provided at the end of the meeting in 
order to indicate feelings about the meet- 
ing and make suggestions for improving 
the next one. 

. To permit more discussion, meeting time 
is doubled or increased. 


Because we wanted more than our 
own subjective impressions, or those 
of a few others, of the consequences of 
these changes, we tried rather sys- 
tematically, during and after each 
meeting, to get evidence of its worth. 


WHAT WE DID 


Beginning with the second semester 
of 1949-50, we doubled the time for 
each monthly meeting of the group, 
and experimental-group meetings 
were set up on a half-grade rather 
than on the whole-grade basis. This 
meant that only the parents of chil- 
dren in the latter half of Grade VII 
were members of the experimental 
group during the second semester. 
Some of the meetings were held in the 
evening so that fathers of pupils and 
all teachers would be free to attend. 

To help parent-leaders of the group 
become more sensitive to certain im- 
portant aspects of group process and 
to help them deal more adequately 
with their leadership problems and de- 
velop a sense of security in their role, 
joint meetings of chairmen of all the 
discussion groups were held before the 
meetings of the discussion groups. 
Some mimeographed materials were 
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used that called attention to the re- 
sponsibilities of the group leader and 
to ways in which these responsibilities 
might be met. The co-ordinator of in- 
struction acted as chairman of this 
leadership-education group. Special 
effort was made to call attention to 
the ways of working within this lead- 
ership group, and stress was placed on 
those procedures, such as agenda- 
building, timing, encouraging partici- 
pation, reaching agreements or deci- 
sions, summarizing, and evaluating, 
that would be useful in each chair- 
man’s group in analogous situations. 

The regular use of written post- 
meeting evaluation forms was intro- 
duced in the discussion group during 
the second semester to determine how 
people felt about the meetings and 
how the meetings might be improved. 

Table 1 reports certain facts about 
the five consecutive meetings of this 
experimental group after we began to 
work intensively to improve the meet- 
ings. The column showing number 
present indicated that what we did 
had little effect on attendance al- 
though the change to evening meet- 
ings complicates these attendance fig- 
ures. It seems likely that our efforts to 
increase the spread of oral participa- 
tion met with only partial success. 
This is shown by the per cents of per- 
sons taking part in the discussion, 
which varied considerably. It seems 
likely that oral participation was af- 
fected by factors in the total situation 
other than our efforts at improve- 
ment. 

We thought, too, that the number 
of parents going to the trouble of fill- 
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ing out and handing in the post-meet- 
ing evaluation forms at the end of the 
meeting would be one indication of in- 
terest in the meetings. Again, no par- 
ticular trend is shown by the per 
cents. There was no significant change 
during the nine-month period in the 
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per cent of parents making sugges- 
tions for improving the meetings or in 
the per cent suggesting problems to be 
considered “‘next time.” 

Table 2 represents our attempt to 
describe other aspects of the meetings 
which might supply some indication 


TABLE 1 
PARTICIPATION IN FIVE CONSECUTIVE MEETINGS OF PARENT GROUPS 


PERSONS 
Maxine Wait- 
TEN SUGGES- 
TIONS FOR 
IMPROVING 
MEETINGS 


PERSONS 
SUGGESTING 
PROBLEMS FOR 
NEXT 
MEETING 


PERSONS 
TURNING IN 
EVALUATION 

Forms 


Num- Per 
ber Cent 


March 20, 1950 (afternoon)... 


November 15, 1950 


January 12, 1951 (afternoon 


19 


31 
24 


31 
13 


TABLE 2 
QUALITY OF PARTICIPATION IN PARENT GROUP MEETINGS 


Persons MAKING 
SUGGESTIONS 
FOR THE 
AGENDA 


Persons (INcLup- 
ING CHAIRMAN) 
ASSUMING 
DEFINITE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Persons ADDING 
IDEAS 


Number | Per Cent 


Number | Per Cent| Number 


Per Cent |Number |Per Cent 


March 20, 1950 32 4* 
April 17, 1950 55 18* 
May 15, 1950 38 15* 


November 15, 1950..| 49 48t 


January 10,1951....| 24 14* 


12 37.5 22 
5 9 
13 34 


49t | 100 
9 37.5 


* Suggestions made on evaluation forms at preceding meeting. 
¢ Suggestions made on & special questionnaire administered on Back-to-School Night. 
¢ This meeting included.a buzz” session. Every person present either raised a question or added an idea. 


§ This includes each contribution by any one person. 

|| Chairman plus six participants in a panel. 

# Chairman plus four—secretary, panel, and moderator. 
** Chairman-secretary plus two. 


tt Chairman plus recorder, skit summarizer, and discussion summarizer. 


|_| 
PERSONS 
TAKING Part 
NUMBER In Dis- 
DATE AND TIME or PEr- CUSSION 
oF MEETING SONS 
PRESENT 
Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent ; 
32 18 | 56 | 22 | 68 6 | 18 | 56 
April 17, 1950 (first evening 
eee es 55 12 22 25 45 17 | 15 27 
May 15, 1950 (evening)......} 38 17 45 19 50 9 9 24 
49 | 49 | 100 | 37 | 75 | 15 Bu | 
24 9 | 38 | 16 | 67 | 3 10 | 42 
Persons RAISING 
| 
DATE oF oF 
MEETING PERSONS 
12 
33 i 
39 
97 49t 100 12 25 
. 68 15 60 4tt 16 ’ 
I 
] 
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of their quality. We thought that dif- 
ferent levels of participation might be 
implied by: 

1. Oral participation, which is generally 
the most common form of participation 
and is assumed to require the least effort. 
Increase in oral participation alone does 
suggest, however, that a group member is 
assuming additional responsibility. 
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ings had been asked to do so prior to 
the opening of the meeting. Ob- 
viously, this fact may have limited 
this type of participation. On the 
other hand, opportunities for assum- 
ing responsibility could be rejected be- 
fore the meeting. Only four out of the 
twelve who assumed definite leader- 


TABLE 3 
DEGREE OF SATISFACTION WITH THE MEETING AS SHOWN IN EVALUATION FORMS 


RATING OF MEETING 


Satisfac- 
tory 


Acceptable 


Num- 
ber 


Num- 
ber 


March 20, 1950* 
April 17, 1950... 
May 15, 1950f.. 
November 15, 

23 
67 3 


9 2 
5 3 
8 5 
13 1 
9 4 


* Not all persons handing in forms reported their over-all feeling about the meeting. 
t One person marked both ‘‘Very Satisfactory”’ and ‘‘Acceptable.”’ 


2. Written suggestions for the agenda, 
which also indicate interest and concern in 
the content of the next discussion and a 
desire to contribute a suggestion on which 
plans might be built. 

3. Assumption of leadership responsibility, 
which implies a high level of participation— 
a conscious assuming of responsibility for the 
success of the meetings. 


In light of these levels of participa- 
tion, Table 2 indicates a tendency to- 
ward increase in the number of writ- 
ten suggestions but little evidence of a 
trend in the other two levels. 

It is interesting to note that, with 
the exception of the November 15 
meeting, all those who assumed a defi- 
nite responsibility in any of the meet- 


ship responsibility at the November 
15 meeting had been asked to do so 
prior to the meeting. 

Practically 100 per cent of parents 
filling in post-meeting evaluation 
forms responded to the question ask- 
ing for an indication of the degree of 
satisfaction with the meeting. While 
responses to the other items on the 
forms (ranging from three to seven in 
number because of revisions in the 
form used) were frequently omitted, 
at no meeting after the first did any- 
one fail to report his over-all feeling 
about the success of the meeting. 

Table 3 indicates that the meetings 
generally were satisfactory. For the 
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most part, factors inherent in the to- 
tal situation seem to make the “‘poor”’ 
reaction end of the scale practically 
worthless. Were the parents hesitant 
to rate at this end? If so, why did they 
not omit this rating altogether? Does 
this fact indicate lack of discrimina- 
tion? The meeting that was generally 
considered to be poorest (April 17) 
shows differing responses and the wid- 
est variance. We thought that the in- 
dex of general satisfaction with the 
meeting would vary with the number 
who participated in each meeting. The 
correspondence actually was exact, 
but, because there were only six meet- 
ings, we hesitate to emphasize a one- 
to-one relation between satisfaction 
and spread of participation. 


GENERALIZATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


In general, our predictions as to 
what would happen if we tried this or 
that method of improving the meet- 
ings were rather well supported by our 
evidence. This means of seeking prac- 
tical solutions to problems in the area 
of group work seems to have real pos- 
sibilities. For example, the April 17 
meeting was confused and very unsat- 
isfactory to some. The reason, as indi- 
cated on the post-meeting reaction 
forms, seems to have been that there 
was no agreed-upon purpose. From 
discussing this situation and from 
considering the post-meeting evalua- 
tions, the whole group of parents 
learned the value of clarifying and 
agreeing upon a purpose at the begin- 
ning of a meeting. Some more specific 
generalizations follow. 
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1. There seems to be a substantial 
relation between participation in, and 
satisfaction with, parent discussion 
meetings. This fact has implications 
for the traditional P.T.A. meeting, 
which is limited largely to the transac- 
tion of routine business and the use of 
special speakers or lecturers. 

2. The “buzz” session (November 
15) and the parent panel followed by 
group discussion (March 20) were the 
techniques employed at the two meet- 
ings which resulted in the expression 
of most satisfaction by those attend- 
ing. There are great possibilities in the 
use of these techniques to stimulate 
group participation. 

3. The length of the discussion pe- 
riod seems to bear directly on the de- 
gree of participation. We found that 
discussion periods of one hour and a 
half were not too long; forty-five-min- 
ute discussion periods were much too 
short. 

4. In this community the attend- 
ance at, and participation in, the 
meetings by teachers and fathers of 
pupils as well as mothers is an impor- 
tant factor. Attendance is greatly in- 
creased at evening meetings which all 
teachers and pupils’ fathers may at- 
tend. 

5. Taking time at the beginning of 
a meeting to summarize the evalua- 
tion of the previous meeting is one 
way to increase sensitivity to good 
group process. 

6. It would be interesting to inves- 
tigate the degree to which common 
understanding of purpose of, and sat- 
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isfaction with, a meeting are related. 

7. The more satisfying a meeting 
seems to be, the larger the per cent of 
post-meeting evaluation forms filled 
in and returned at the end of the meet- 
ing. This situation may result from 
hesitancy to turn in unfavorable re- 
actions. It would seem rather to be 
related to a feeling of being involved 
and wishing “to get one’s say in.” 

8. Suggestions for improvement of 
group work become increasingly refined 
as groups have experience with differ- 
ent ways of working. In other words, 
sensitizing a group to elements of group 
process improves the ways of working 
of a group and increases the quantity 
and quality of suggestions by the 
group for the improvement of their 
ways of working. 
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9. A step toward the further im- 
provement of discussion groups might 
be the making of plans for at least one 
joint meeting of all discussion groups 
each year to share ideas and to report 
findings and agreements reached. A 
short coffee hour after each round of 
meetings might be the means of keep- 
ing the feeling of a total parent group 
rather than the feeling of six separate 
parent groups—since all discussion 
groups will be meeting at the same 
time. 

10. Astudy of the relative values of 
a detailed analysis of a single meeting 
and a composite analysis of several 
meetings for the purpose of getting 
evidence on group dynamics might 
prove an interesting and worth-while 
undertaking in this area. 
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A PROGRAM FOR IMPROVING READING IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


GEORGE W. BOND 
State Teachers College, New Paltz, New York 


TUDENTS UNABLE TO READ with 
S enough efficiency to meet the 
academic demands of the modern high 
school are reaching the secondary 
level each year despite the fact that 
the teaching of reading in our elemen- 
tary schools is today better than ever 
before. Numerous studies conducted 
by competent educators indicate that 
from 10 to 15 per cent of our second- 
ary-school students are not reading on 
a level generally expected of normal 
children of that age. The trend in 
many schools is to meet the problems 
of these poor readers by assigning 
them to “general” or “industrial” 
courses, where reading requirements 
are light and where content is consid- 
erably “watered down.!’ Parents are 
told that their children are “hand- 
minded” and cannot do well in verbal 
courses, when the truth is that many 
so-called “hand-minded” children can 
succeed in verbal courses if they are 
taught effective reading and study 
skills. 

The purpose of this paper is to sug- 
gest a program which secondary 
schools can use to help students who 
are retarded in reading. The sugges- 
tions are based on an actual reading 
program now in its fifth year of opera- 
tion in the Germantown Friends 
School, an independent, coeducational 
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school in Philadelphia. The writer was 
responsible for the program during the 
first three years. It is true that, in 
terms of mental ability and socioeco- 
nomic advantages, the students in 
this school are a select group. How- 
ever, the results indicate that similar 
programs would bring significant im- 
provement in the reading ability of 
students in all secondary schools. 

It is important to point out that, in 
this school, reading is thought of as a 
skill which serves as one of the most 
important tools in the learning proc- 
ess. Teachers in the elementary grades 
are trained in modern methods of 
teaching reading, and a special teacher 
of reading is available to give individ- 
ual tutoring to children who fall be- 
hind. Thorough, systematic testing 
serves to confirm the evaluation of 
each child’s reading by his teacher. 
Excellent co-operation is given the 
teacher of reading by the regular 
classroom teachers. Nevertheless, stu- 
dents still reach the secondary school 
in need of additional help in reading. 


IDENTIFYING THE POOR READERS 


Each child comes under the control 
of the secondary-school reading pro- 
gram when he enters Grade VII. At 
this grade level the school program be- 
comes departmentalized, and the 
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kinds of reading requirements expand 
rapidly. Group tests are given to de- 
termine reading-vocabulary level, 
comprehension level, and speed of 
reading. When, in terms of his intelli- 
gence, a child scores low on the group 
tests, a notice is sent to the parents, 
telling of the low scores in reading and 
suggesting group instruction for the 
child. Every effort is made to confer 
with the parents of each child in order 
to explain the reading program and 
gain their co-operation and under- 
standing. 

At the tenth-grade level another 
group test of reading is given for the 
purpose of identifying those students 
who may have read acceptably in 
Grade VII but who fell behind during 
Grades VIII and IX. These poor read- 
ers can be given help before they leave 
the secondary school to enter college. 

Students also get into the reading 
program in two other ways: (1) by re- 
ceiving a low score on an individual 
reading test, the taking of which may 
be recommended by the teacher or re- 
quested by the parents at any time; 
(2) by receiving a low score on the 
reading test that is administered to all 
incoming transfer students. Since both 
the faculty and the parents are well 
informed about the reading program, 
numerous students are recommended 
to the program each year. Sometimes 
students who are not poor readers take 
reading instruction because they de- 
sire to strengthen their reading and 
study skills. 


ORGANIZING FOR INSTRUCTION 


Every effort is made to group stu- 
dents for instruction according to their 
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ability and their specific reading 

needs. Because of the nature of the 

testing program, most students in the 

reading program are in Grades VII and 
TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION BY GRADE AND SEX 
OF CHILDREN TUTORED 


X, so that most instructional groups 
are organized at these levels. How- 
ever, at times eighth-grade children 
are placed in groups of seventh-grad- 
ers, and ninth-grade children are 
placed in groups of tenth-graders. 
Usually all the children in each group 
are in the same grade. Table 1 shows 
the distribution of the children tu- 
tored during the first three years of the 
program. 

Since group size never exceeds five 
students, it sometimes becomes neces- 
sary to have several groups at one 
grade level. Those students needing 
instruction in vocabulary enrichment 
and comprehension skills are placed 
together, and those needing instruc- 
tion only to increase their reading 
speed are placed together. The size of 
the group is limited to five because the 
size of the special room used for read- 
ing instruction does not permit larger 
classes. There is reason to feel, how- 
ever, that increasing the size of the 
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group up to ten students would not 
significantly lower the results. 
Reading groups are scheduled for 
two meetings weekly, each lasting 
about fifty minutes. It is felt that more 
frequent instruction is desirable, but 
at present three or more lessons week- 
ly are not administratively possible. 
Children are scheduled directly to 
reading class during the school day. 
When conflicts occur in the schedules 
of seriously retarded readers, reading 
class is given priority. This involves no 
serious faculty disagreements since 
most of the staff members are enthusi- 
astic about the reading program. 


THE READING PROGRAM 


Regardless of the nature of the 
group, sound study habits are taught 
as a matter of routine. Using the stu- 
dent’s own books, the following topics 
are covered, and frequent practice is 
given each student under careful su- 
pervision: 

. How to read a textbook. 

. How to master a chapter. 

. How to take good notes. 

. How to remember what is read. 

. How to budget study time. 

. How to prepare for and take examina- 
tions. 

. How to read a novel. 


For students with impoverished 
reading vocabularies, a functional ap- 
proach to vocabulary enrichment is 
used. No standardized word lists are 
followed. Rather, extensive reading of 
interesting material is done each day, 
with students checking all new words. 
Each new word is placed on a card 
about the size of a calling card, and 
several synonyms obtained from the 
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dictionary are placed on the other 
side. The students carry these cards 
with them and review their words 
many times each day. From time to 
time the instructor goes over each stu- 
dent’s words with him, and words 
which have been mastered are taken 
from the card file. 

To encourage interest in words and 
to help the students develop multiple 
meanings for words, vocabulary games 
are frequently part of the daily lesson. 
For those needing it, a systematic 
study is made of phonics, prefixes, suf- 
fixes, root words, syllables, and dic- 
tionary skills. 

Students weak in comprehension 
skills get extensive practice in select- 
ing the main ideas in paragraphs; 
identifying topic and summary sen- 
tences; using transition words such as 
however, nevertheless, and consequently 
to gain meaning; organizing impor- 
tant ideas into logical sequence; skim- 
ming for specific facts; looking for key 
words; and reading to note details. As 
in all other phases of the program, the 
student’s regular schoolbooks are used 
whenever possible, supplemented with 
carefully selected materials. 

When a student has a strong read- 
ing vocabulary and good comprehen- 
sion skills, developing speed in reading 
is usually not difficult. The mechanics 
of the eyes when reading are discussed, 
and extensive reading of easy but in- 
teresting material is done under time 
limits. Occasionally, a three- by five- 
inch card is used by the instructor as 
a pacing device to help a student 
break through the barrier of his estab- 
lished habit of reading slowly. Some 
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tachistoscopic training is given to 
help students increase their span of 
recognition. Under no condition is 
reading to increase speed done without 
a careful check on comprehension, and 
each student keeps a graph showing 
his daily progress in speed and com- 
prehension. 

A daily lesson for a reading group 
usually contains four or five different 
activities, some group and some indi- 
vidual. For example, as a group the 
students might read part of a play to 
develop oral reading, improve word 
attack, select main ideas, and enrich 
vocabulary. Individually, while some 
students review vocabulary cards, 
others are reading to note details, 
skimming to find facts, or mastering a 
chapter in a textbook. It is possible, 
through careful planning, for the in- 


structor to give much individual in- 
struction and guidance. 


MATERIALS USED IN READING 
INSTRUCTION 


Although many mechanical devices 
designed to aid in the teaching of read- 
ing are available on the market today, 
this program tends to avoid them 
with the exception of the tachisto- 
scope or, as it is commonly called, the 
flashmeter. This instrument is used to 
help students who have poor percep- 
tion‘or a short span of recognition. 

Because the instructional groups 
are small, it is possible to buy a wide 
variety of books rather than large 
numbers of the same book. There is 
great value in having students help 
select their own reading materials. At 
times, for purposes of explanation and 
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demonstration, each class member 
must have the same material. For ex- 
ample, in learning how to master a 
chapter in a textbook, all the students 
use the same history book for the dem- 
onstration and for several practice ex- 
ercises under supervision before using 
books of their own choice. The school 
is fortunate in having an excellent 
public library next door, and the stu- 
dents use it extensively. 

Carefully selected workbooks are 
available but are used with discrimina- 
tion to give students practice in spe- 
cific kinds of reading situations. Stu- 
dents write on a separate sheet of pa- 
per rather than in the workbook; thus 
we avoid the expense of replacing 
workbooks with each class. 


DURATION OF INSTRUCTION 


Reading classes are scheduled for an 
indefinite length of time, with every 
assurance to both the parents and the 
students that instruction will be dis- 
continued when the student reaches a 
satisfactory reading level. Graphs of 
daily progress are kept by each stu- 
dent, standardized reading tests are 
given periodically, and classroom 
teachers are consulted frequently. 
When the reading teacher feels that a 
child has gained sufficient mastery of 
the reading processes to compete suc- 
cessfully in his group, the child dis- 
continues instruction, and a report is 
sent to the home and also to the 
school administrator, who channels it 
to the staff. 


RESULTS 


During the first three years that 
this reading program was conducted, 
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it was possible to give instruction to 
103 students. Two students were given 
individual help because they were 
Seniors and needed radical therapy. 
The remaining 101 students had group 
work. As previously indicated, no set 
number of lessons was planned, but 
the average student remained in read- 
ing class 14 weeks and had an average 
of 24.7 lessons. The least number of 
lessons taken was 4, by a student who 
could see no value in the course and 
dropped out. The largest number of 
lessons.taken was 47, by a student who 
began work in the spring and con- 
tinued to the end of the school year. 
A retest in the following September 
disclosed that this student needed 
still further instruction, which was 
given during the fall semester. Seven 
others took a second program of read- 
ing instruction because they did not 
maintain the gains they made during 
the first class. 

“Before-and-after” tests of silent 
reading disclose an average gain of 
twenty-two months per student. There 
were two students who scored lower 
on the retest than on the original test: 
one scored seven months lower after 
twenty reading lessons, and the other 
scored one month lower after twenty- 
one reading lessons. A third student 
gained only one month after twenty- 
one lessons. For the other students, 
the range in gain was from eight to 
forty-eight months. 

It was pointed out in the section of 
this article dealing with instructional 
techniques that study habits were 
taught in all reading groups as a mat- 
ter of routine. Since there are no 
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standardized tests for measuring im- 
provement in study skills, an objec- 
tive evaluation of student progress 
was not possible. Conferences with 
parents and teachers and a study of 
academic marks indicate that many of 
the students who did not make large 
gains in reading did, however, improve 
in their class work as a result of know- 
ing how to study more effectively. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


Not all the students who took this 
work made significant gains. The 
needs of some were too complex to be 
met by the program offered. For the 
most part, the students who took in- 
struction felt that it had real value for 
them and they were enthusiastic about 
it. Members of the faculty were sin- 
cerely co-operative in backing the pro- 
gram. Some went so far as to attend 
the reading classes, especially sessions 
on improving study habits, and then 
used the techniques they learned to 
help the pupils in their own classes. 
Parents of those students who needed 
special help became strong, active sup- 
porters of the reading program. A spe- 
cial course in reading was offered in 
the Adult Evening School, and several 
parents enrolled for instruction in the 
adult classes conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Reading Clinic. 

The results of the first three years’ 
work at the secondary-school level in 
this independent, coeducational, Phil- 
adelphia school indicate that group 
work in reading can be effective and 
that a reading program can bring 
worth-while improvement in the read- 
ing and study skills of students. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL BASES OF COMMUNITY 
GUIDANCE SERVICES 


L. ROSS CUMMINS anp C. WINFIELD SCOTT 
Yale University 


N OVERVIEW of the literature on 
A community guidance services 
appearing from 1940 through October, 
1951, shows predominant support for 
an approach to the provision of these 
services through educational agencies 
and institutions. A minority view- 
point, however, reflects the belief that 
the initiative should be taken by well- 
established non-school agencies. De- 
scriptions of the services are so gen- 
erally inadequate that it is difficult to 
decide which is the more prevalent 
functioning philosophy. 

In the review of the literature re- 
ported in this article, titles which em- 
phasized mental hygiene, social case 
work, child guidance, and industrial 
personnel work were excluded from 
consideration. This exclusion implies 
the concept on which this review of 
the literature is based. “Community 
guidance service,” as used in this re- 
view, implies a counseling program in- 
tended primarily for out-of-school 
youth and adults but available to any 
local resident, which focuses primarily 
on assisting with educational and vo- 
cational choice, planning, and adjust- 
ment but which may also deal with 
other related problems. 


* 


Even among titles considered per- 
tinent, the textbooks, for the most 
part, were found to be fragmentary 
and, with few exceptions (8, 34), to 
give only peripheral or indirect atten- 
tion to the problem of basic philoso- 
phy. In this review the expression 
which the literature was found to give 
to organizational and operational 
philosophy will be summarized under 
the following heads, with only the 
most pertinent or typical references 
being cited: ‘“‘Auspices,” ‘Services 
Rendered,” “Clientele,” “Professional 
Staff,” and “Interagency Relation- 
ships.” ‘Major Persistent Problems” 
will comprise a closing section. 


AUSPICES 


A majority of the references exam- 
ined identify educational institutions 
as the logical sponsors of guidance 
agencies, with school or college admin- 
istrators acting as leaders in the de- 
velopment of programs, and educa- 
tional facilities and personnel as the 
providers of services rendered. Blum 
and Balinsky classify counseling cen- 
ters into two types: those affiliated 
with a school or eduational institu- 
tion and those sponsored directly by a 
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community (6: 53). Public and pri- 
vate collegiate institutions appear to 
be the most common sponsors, for 50 
of the 132 services included in the first 
directory of vocational counseling 
agencies approved by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association (31) 
were sponsored by an institution of 
this kind. An analysis of the directory 
descriptions of the 50 centers revealed 
that “approximately 60 per cent... 
are open to adolescents and adults 
outside the institution, and about 20 
per cent are open to outside clients of 
all ages and levels of schooling” (14: 
466-67). Hence, a majority of these 
agencies qualify as community agen- 
cies in terms of services rendered. 

— Mathewson, in setting forth the 
merits of the public-supported educa- 
tion system for provision of “an effi- 
cient national program of personnel 
service,” supports this medium as “the 
most economical and, at the same 
time, the most effective means of 
making such guidance service avail- 
able to the public” (27: 248). In 1944, 
Earl J. McGrath, now United States 
commissioner of education, stated 
that the schools should take more 
initiative in extending guidance serv- 
ices to the community at large (25: 
80), and a recent summary by Blum 
and Balinsky holds the same position 
(6: 68). 

Several statements (9, 17, 19) aver 
that there is no one best pattern for 
developing a community guidance 
service and suggest, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, that each community take 
stock of its own situation and then de- 
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cide what kind of service would best 
suit its needs. These and other state- 
ments reflect cognizance of a need for 
broad participation by representative 
citizens in both the planning and the 
operating stages, apparently assuming 
that this participation will promote 
the widest possible acceptance and 
support and will also tend to preclude 
domination of guidance service by any 
one interest group. 

Those who support the continua- 
tion and expansion of existing coun- 
seling programs being operated by 
non-school agencies identify some 
such agencies as the Young Men’s 
Christian Association (8), the Young 
Women’s Christian Association (2), 
Jewish service organizations (4), and 
the Big Brother Movement (16). 
Existing agencies naturally derive 
their financial support from their 
sponsors through such sources as pub- 
lic taxation and special drives for do- 
nations. A less frequent source of sup- 
port is a private philanthropic founda- 
tion, such as the Carnegie Corporation 
(1; 39: 39). Also, fees from clients who 
are able to pay may constitute an im- 
portant, presumably even a major, 
source of income (34). 

One writer recommends that a com- 
munity guidance service be “financed 
by the co-operating agencies” (17: 
25), and several authors (5, 7, 11, 39) 
suggest as a practical consideration 
the use of temporarily available fed- 
eral funds. Such funds are transient 
(11, 33), and, in addition, their use 
carries the threat of loss of local inter- 
est and support. Some agencies start- 
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ed with federal support have survived 
discontinuance of this subsidy, for ex- 
ample, the school-sponsored counsel- 
ing service in Detroit (22; 6: 66-68). 
Others, for example, the National 
Youth Administration center that was 
located in New Haven, Connecticut 
(11), have had to close shop. Only a 
permanent policy of federal support 
(27: 71; 29) would seem to avoid this 
danger. 


SERVICES RENDERED 


Although some community guid- 
ance agencies seem to favor the group 
approach as well as individual coun- 
seling, the latter is generally regarded 
as the most important part of the pro- 
gram. As an extension of basic coun- 
seling, some agencies offer employ- 
ment or placement service, working 
within the framework of a locally pre- 
pared list of available jobs or occupa- 
tional opportunity file (4, 16, 39). 
Other programs tend to emphasize the 
testing aspect of guidance (1). The 
literature in these latter instances sug- 
gests that concern with testing or 
placement may be taking precedence 
over a comprehensive view of the func- 
tion of counseling itself. 

Instead of reflecting special em- 
phases, descriptions of real or theoret- 
ical community programs sometimes 
indicate that agencies should accept 
all types of problems. An example of 
this orientation is seen in a program 
that would “provide an opportunity 
for every youth to receive counsel and 
encouragement in dealing with any 
kind of difficulty or personal, social, or 
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vocational problem which may con- 
front him” (23: 470-72). Another 
type of vague generality is seen in the 
term “adjustment counseling” (9, 18, 
26, 28). In properly evaluating such 
statements, it is necessary to distin- 
guish between projections of desirable 
services and descriptions of actual pro- 
grams. 

Comprehensiveness has also been 
reflected by an extended listing of 
multiple services and responsibilities, 
such as testing, placement, and follow- 
up; fostering community co-opera- 
tion; sponsoring a community survey; 
conducting a youth survey; and func- 
tioning as an information center (23: 
470-72). Problems dealt with may in- 
clude economic readjustment, hous- 
ing, family disintegration, marital con- 
flicts and accommodations, status of 
women, and “problems of children and 
youth” (2: 4). 

Another orientation, perhaps re- 
flecting a keener rather than a lesser 
sense of responsibility, maintains that 
community guidance agencies should 
not assume the posture of omniscience. 
Such an opinion is given by outside 
observers in social work (11, 32) and 
also by inside observers. An example 
of the latter type of opinion comes 
from the counseling center in Roches- 
ter, New York: 

As the center has become better known, 
the staff larger, and the background of ex- 
perience broader, referrals have been re- 
ceived from all of the [community social 
service] agencies... with a corresponding 
increase in the types of problems handled. 


The...counselors have likewise become 
increasingly sensitive to those cases which 
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might better be referred to psychiatrists, 
physicians, corrective speech experts, or 
other specialists [36: 208]. 

Group guidance by community 
agencies is currently being promoted 
by the Jewish service organization 
B’nai B’rith (4: 279-80) and by at 
least one YMCA (38). It has also been 
attempted (successfully, it is said) 
with community clients under public 
school auspices (24). Although some 
agencies hold group guidance to be of 
value in its own right (4), its use may 
also be interpreted as capitulation to 
the urgency of situations where there 
are not enough counselors to render 
needed service exclusively on an indi- 
vidual counseling basis (24). 

Another type of service which com- 
munity guidance agencies provide is 
that of educating the community to- 
ward “guidance-mindedness.” This is 
not only a necessary supportive func- 
tion in terms of budgetary considera- 
tions (33) but also a front-line service 
function which encourages potential 
clients to seek and use counseling. 
Concerning the relationship between a 
guidance point of view and actual 
community help to individuals, Math- 
ewson has said “given the first, the 
latter will follow” (27: 136). 

Other services rendered by commu- 
nity guidance programs include occu- 
pational research leading to publica- 
tion of useful data (4, 19) and the 
training of professional guidance 
workers (17). 


CLIENTELE 


While extending a relatively unre- 
stricted eligibility, the community 
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guidance agency normally expects that 
students, workers, or veterans who 
have access to guidance facilities else- 
where will constitute a much smaller 
fraction of the case load than out-of- 
school youth and adults who are not 
entitled to restricted institutional 
services (20: 422-23; 33: 40). Agen- 
cies sponsored by collegiate institu- 
tions ordinarily give priority to their 
own students, but a majority of them 
serve the public as well (14: 466-67). 

In several instances the unmet 
needs of special groups have provided 
motivation for the establishment of 
community counseling services. Ex- 
amples of this are seen in the B’nai 
B’rith (4), YMCA (8), YWCA (2), 
Big Brother Movement (16), and 
adult evening schools (10, 15, 21, 23, 
24). Many of the counseling services 
sponsored by these agencies serve 
members and nonmembers alike. The 
well-staffed Jewish Counseling Voca- 
tional Services, for example, while pri- 
marily oriented to serve the needs of a 
particular cultural group, usually do 
not limit their services to Jewish 
clientele (4). 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
University training, especially at 
the graduate level, appears as a major 
desideratum in the professional prepa- 
ration of community counselors. Sev- 
eral writers imply (1, 5, 35), and 
Mathewson states clearly (27: 184 
90), that graduate training in educa- 
tion is the preferred core around which 
to build a training program for coun- 
selors. Other training recommenda- 
tions call for a Master’s degree in 
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“guidance and personnel” (4: 280) or 
a “graduate degree” in social case 
work or educational guidance or psy- 
chology (2: 11). Sampson (32), a so- 
cial worker, calls for interprofessional 
co-operation and integration in the 
training of guidance and personnel 
workers. 

With respect to experiential back- 
ground for community counselors, the 
educationists make strong implica- 
tions, if not specific statements, that 
teaching experience is valuable (27). 
Sampson (32) supports social-case- 
work experience as a prerequisite to 
competent counseling, and Baer (4) 
favors group-work experience. Seay, 
as well as Sampson, cites the need for 
interprofessional pooling of experience 
and insight: “A clinic may include a 
counselor, a tester, a social worker, 
and a doctor” (35: 5). Ward (39) as- 
serts the importance of wide indus- 
trial or other occupational experience 
as part of a counselor’s preparation, 
apparently feeling that this experience 
has even more relevance than academ- 
ic training. Concerning distinctive 
capabilities of the community coun- 
selor, Crow and Crow state that he 
“should be equipped especially to 
deal with adults and their problems” 
(12: 327). 


INTERAGENCY RELATIONSHIPS 


During the period of developing the 
idea of a center and recruiting support 
for it, the popular conception of the 
undertaking seems to be one in which 
many interest groups are working to- 
gether on a common project (3, 17, 23, 
30). This orientation finds logical ex- 
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pression in the formation of a “com- 
munity guidance council,” which typi- 
cally includes representatives from the 
local branches of the Amcrican Asso- 
ciation of University Women, the 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club, the board of public welfare, the 
American Legion and the Legion 
Auxiliary, the civic and commerce as- 
sociation, the Agricultural Extension 
Service, the state employment serv- 
ice, and the county ministerial associ- 
ation (3: 28). 

A second aspect of interagency rela- 
tions appears after operation has ac- 
tually started or at a stage where 
plans have been crystallized and ac- 
cepted to the extent that the new 
agency has a position and the begin- 
nings of status in the local social-serv- 
ice constellation. Here the key word is 
co-ordination. Some writers see the 
school-sponsored agency in the role of 
dominant, aggressive “co-ordinator” 
(26: 6)—a manipulator of other agen- 
cies. A less ambitious school-spon- 
sored program would “co-operate 
with ...social-work leaders” and 
“help co-ordinate the activities of the 
numerous organizations and agencies 
whose objectives have to do with 
youth guidance” (23: 470-72). 

Further moderation is seen in state- 
ments to the effect that the communi- 
ty counseling service should not be a 
competing agency and should not im- 
pose a point of view (17: 27). Since 
social workers tend to regard school- 
sponsored vocational guidance as 
something of an upstart, spokesmen 
from the first profession state or imply 
that the school-sponsored community 
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counseling agency, aS a newcomet, 
should in some measure passively sub- 
mit to “being co-ordinated” (11, 32). 
Admonitions to the vocational coun- 
selor include a warning against at- 
tempting to deal with emotional! prob- 
lems “except under the direction of a 
qualified psychiatrist” (39: 120). It is 
also felt that the community counsel- 
ing service should be a typical (re- 
porting as well as receiving) partici- 
pant in the social-service exchange. 

The third basic aspect of interagen- 
cy relations deals with the case-by- 
case service effort. Froehlich (17), 
Smith and Lipsett (36), and Scott 
(34), among others, recognize the im- 
portance of interagency collaboration 
and referral of clients. 


MAJOR PERSISTENT PROBLEMS 


Considering the recent literature as 
a whole and weighing it in terms of 
personal experiences, the thoughtful 
worker in the field of community guid- 
ance is still likely to feel that he is heir 
to a preponderance of unanswered 
questions. 

Is the proper function of the com- 
munity agency restricted to the provi- 
sion of; educational and vocational 
. counseling, mainly on an individual 
basis, or should the agency have a 
much wider range of services? What 
about clientele? Is the relatively unre- 
stricted availability of the community 
agency desirable? Should counselors 
have their basic training in psychology 
or social work, or should their basic 
preparatior. be regular employment in 
business and industry? How many 
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specialties or disciplines should be rep- 
resented in the staff of an agency? Is 
it best for the new type of agency to 
fit into the social-agency pattern, or 
should it retain its distinctiveness 
while working co-operatively with 
other agencies? These problems are 
covered to some extent in the litera- 
ture. Others remain unmentioned or 
are, at best, only hinted at. 

Among the implied problems is the 
issue that Mathewson (27: chaps. ii- 
iv; see also 6: 533) refers to as the 
“developmental approach versus the 
selective approach” in guidance. The 
developmental concern gives priority 
to the interests of the individual—his 
needs and the optimum enrichment of 
his growth. The selective concern 
gives priority to the interests of socie- 
ty, social efficiency, and to the placing 
of “round pegs in round holes” as a 
prerequisite for optimum division and 
distribution of labor. A counseling 
agency not clear about its orientation 
with respect to these two foci may find 
itself in a serious dilemma. 

An illustrative situation is one 
which can develop within the frame- 
work of a community counseling serv- 
ice that also serves industry through 
screening of job applicants, evaluation 
of employees for promotion or reas- 
signment, and, possibly, provision of 
other consultative assistance. It is ob- 
vious that the community agency, in 
serving industry, maintains a pre- 
dominantly selective orientation; so- 
ciety is really the client in this case. 
When the same agency attempts to 
provide developmental guidance to in- 
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dividual clients—especially when a 
client concerned is a previous, a cur- 
rent, or a subsequent referral from an 
industry—the agency’s operational 
orientation is likely to become com- 
plicated. In a somewhat analogous sit- 
uation were the guidance agencies 
working under contract with the Vet- 
erans Administration—an arrange- 
ment which frequently entailed in- 
volvement in a dual counselor-judge 
(developmental-selective) __relation- 
ship. 

What is the basic difference, if any, 
between the role of the community 
counselor and the role of the counselor 
of employees or pupils? The literature 
might lead the reader to caricature 
community counseling as a benevolent 
parent who considers gainful employ- 
ment the answer to all problems of the 
clients. Like the counselor of em- 
ployees or pupils, the community 
counselor frequently appears as just 
another outpost of official society, 
whose mission is to help, that is, con- 
trol, the weak, helpless, or recalcitrant 
fringe. 

Counselors working with communi- 
ty clients frequently have less pre- 
counseling access to personal-history 
data and tend to have less authority 
than do school or industrial counselors. 
Are these limitations on knowledge 
and potential control inevitable lia- 
bilities? Or might they better be re- 
garded as assets? 

Do community clients who apply 
for help voluntarily, or even semivol- 
untarily if they have been referred by 
other agencies, tend to present a dif- 


ferent situation from that presented 
by the employee or the pupil coun- 
selee? It is conceivable that communi- 
ty clients might typically be expected 
to show greater initiative and more 
active participation in the counseling 
relationship, but they might also be 
expected to feel greater freedom to re- 
ject help. The literature reviewed 
failed to throw any light on this mat- 
ter. 

Does the community client’s self- 
concept tend to resemble that of the 
indigent clinic patient, or does he 
more frequently expect a relationship 
of inviolable privacy such as his family 
doctor observes? If the latter is ex- 
pected, how does this bear on Ward’s 
suggestion that community counselors 
should routinely exchange confidential 
information with the social-service ex- 
change, just as social agencies do (39: 
27). 

What about the actual process and 
dynamics operating in the interagency 
referral of clients? Which agency has 
primary responsibility for the client, 
the agency which saw him first or the 
agency whose specialty is most appro- 
priate to his basic problem? How is 
this determined, especially when there 
is a duplication of service among 
agencies? How may the client be pre- 
vented from feeling like a worm 
among many chickens? Most of the 
literature affirms a need for interagen- 
cy co-ordination, but the language is 
mostly projective and goal-setting 
rather than concrete and descriptive 
of actual processes. 

Should the community counselor 
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consciously introduce any element of 
moral judgment or value counseling in 
his relationships with clients? What 
role, if any, should organized religion 
play in community counseling service? 
Are secular educators justified in their 
assumption of community guidance 
leadership? What should be the nature 
and the extent of lay participation in 
the development and management of 
community‘guidance programs? Brod- 
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erick (8) has said enough to imply the 
relevance of these questions, but find- 
ing answers to them and to other 
problems still remains a challenge. 
The existence of so many unan- 
swered questions in connection with 
community guidance services suggests 
that the field is a rich one for research. 
Moreover, for studies producing reli- 
able conclusions, there is an immedi- 
ate and important field of application. 
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WHAT THE ELMTOWNERS THINK OF THE 
ELMTOWN STUDY 


WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS 
Boston University 


HE ELMTOWN REPORT,! published 

as one of a series of studies of 
Middle Western communities under 
the auspices of the Committee on Eu- 
man Development of the University 
of Chicago, focuses on the social be- 
havior of high-school-age adolescents 
during the school year 1941-42 in 
Elmtown. This report tends to confirm 
the hypothesis: “The social behavior 
of adolescents [is] related functionally 
to the position their families occupy in 
the social structure of the commu- 
nity.’ 


PURPOSE, MATERIAL, AND PROCEDURE 
OF SURVEY 


In the summer of 1950—just eight 
years after the Elmtown study was 
concluded and about a year after 
publication of the Hollingshead re- 
port—a field trip to Elmtown was un- 
dertaken by fifteen graduate students’ 


1A. B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949. 

2 Tbid., p. 9. 

3The survey team included the following 
graduate students who were enrolled in either of 
two sections of a course in mental hygiene: 
George Bargh, Richard Beym, Gale Blakeslee, 
Ruth Burchelt, Jane Cordell, Michael Escorcia, 
Willard Gholson, Roberta Hopper, Lloyd 
Johnson, Harry Kinert, Michael Lennoch, Alice 
Petrica, Thelma Reagan, James Riley, and 
Darlene Schaeffer. 


enrolled in summer-session classes at 
the University of Illinois. The purpose 
of this field trip, undertaken as an 
outgrowth of the students’ keen inter- 
est in the behavioral implications of 
class status within the community 
social structure, was to appraise the 
community’s awareness and acccept- 
ance of the implications of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago study. The reader 
who has studied the Hollingshead 
report will appreciate the reasons for 
such a survey. 

Prior to the field trip, three steps 
were taken: 

1. An inquiry form, or interview guide, 
was prepared with some care. 

2. A map of Elmtown was obtained to 
enable a thorough area sampling of the com- 
munity on a random basis. 

3. Thesurvey team was carefully oriented 
to desirable and effective interview tech- 
niques and methodology. 


The inquiry form sought out in- 
formation in three areas. First, cer- 
tain specific data regarding class 
status of the respondent, including 
such items as residence area, type of 
home, sources of income, occupation, 
and membership in various organiza- 
tions within the community, were ob- 
tained in order to classify the re- 
spondent within the community’s 
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ELMTOWNERS’ THOUGHTS ON THE ELMTOWN STUDY 


social structure. Second, information 
concerning the respondent’s knowl- 
edge of the Elmtown study, including 
a statement showing whether he had 
read the book, or had heard about it, 
or had taken part in the study, was 
requested in order to note community 
awareness of the published report. 
Third, the last section of the inquiry 
form requested information on the 
opinions and attitudes of the respond- 
ent toward the study and its findings 
and toward its effects upon the com- 
munity. 

The following sampling technique‘ 
was utilized. With the aid of the map 
of the community, the town area was 
sectioned off into sixteen fields—one 
each for the sixteen interviewers. The 
instructor in the course also under- 
took his share of interviewing. 
Routes to be followed and houses to 
be visited were determined by ap- 
proaching every other house on one 
side (determined by chance) of every 
street. This survey did not extend out- 
side the town. Because houses which 
were not set on recognized streets were 
lost to the study, an obvious limita- 
tion in the sampling procedure re- 
sulted. 

One full day was spent in obtaining 
interviews. The sixteen interviewers 
knocked on 338 doors. Seventy-five of 
these did not open. Eleven respond- 
ents were ‘“‘too busy to bother” and 
appeared to have legitimate reasons 
within the house for being unable to 
spare the time to an_ interviewer. 
Twenty persons refused to answer 


‘George Bargh assisted in developing and 
applying the sampling technique. 
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and, in some cases, shut the door in 
the interviewer’s face. It is interesting 
to note that most of the refusals oc- 
curred in the afternoon, after the 
townspeople became aware of the 
presence of the survey group. This 
study is based on 232 responses out of 
a potential 338, or roughly two-thirds 
of the approached sample. Because 
this study was made during the hours 
that men are usually at work, most of 
the respondents were women. 

The respondents were sorted out 
into the five classes reported in the 
Elmtown study, using the information 
that had been gathered on each re- 
spondent in the first section of the 
interview guide. The resulting dis- 
tribution of the author’s sample can 
be compared with the Hollingshead 
distribution of the 535 families of the 
adolescents studied in Elmtown. 


DATA OBTAINED IN SURVEY 


The distribution obtained by the 
author in this survey sample (Table 1) 
differs considerably from the original 
Hollingshead distribution by showing 
overloads in Classes II and III and 
significant losses in numbers in Classes 
IV and V. Several reasons may ex- 
plain these discrepancies. Most of the 
data for classification purposes came 
from a very brief interview with a re- 
spondent who may well have slanted 
his information upwards. The inter- 
viewing was restricted to the town 
proper and to recognized streets in the 
town during the working hours of the 
day. Hence, no analysis of intraclass 
responses is attempted with these 
data, although this had been one of 
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the intentions in the plan of the study. 

Of the 232 individuals interviewed, 
152 (66 per cent) said they knew of, or 
had heard of, the study. Of those who 
were cognizant of the investigation, 79 
(34 per cent) said they were aware the 
study was going on during its active 
stage, and 39 (17 per cent) reported a 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF ELMTOWN FAMILIES 
THROUGHOUT THE FIVE CLASSES AS 
REPORTED BY HOLLINGSHEAD AND AS 
NOTED AMONG THE RESPONDENTS IN 
KVARACEUS SURVEY 


Per Cent oF FAMILIES 


Hollings- 
head 
Sample 
(535 
Families) 


Kvaraceus 
Sample 
(232 
Families) 


direct contact with Follingshead or 
his colleagues. However, only 65 of 
the respondents (28 per cent) indi- 
cated that they had actually read the 
report. In view of the pervasive and 
somewhat volatile nature of the study, 
consciousness of the research project 
and its findings had percolated down 
through the community to some ex- 
tent. Still, awareness of the project 
and its detailed findings was hardly 
universal and was, at the same time, 
heavily dependent upon hearsay and 
second-hand sources. 

Those who claimed to have read the 
Elmtown report were asked to indi- 
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cate the number of classes that they 
thought made up the social structure 
of the community. In spite of the 
overwhelming evidence piled up indi- 
cating the existence of five classes, 
almost half of the readers admitted to 
the existence of only three. Thirteen 
respondents indicated the presence of 
five classes; five stated there were 
four; three stated there were only two; 
and two respondents denied the exist- 
ence of more than one class in their 
community. If these respondents read 
the report, either they were not won 
over by the data, or the democratic 
ideal dominated a rational and sci- 
entific point of view. 

Fifty-one of the sixty-five readers 
of the Hollingshead report were willing 
to indicate the class in which they 
thought they found their own mem- 
bership; fourteen resisted either the 
question or the idea of multiple 
classes. Five individuals stated they 
came from Class II; 41 of the readers 
(80 per cent) placed themselves safely 
in Class III; four indicated they be- 
longed in Class IV; and one individual 
relegated himself (correctly) to Class 
V. There was a surprisingly high de- 
gree of agreement between the inter- 
viewers’ classification and the re- 
spondents’ answers to this question. 
However, a common “bias error” in 
the classification processes is sus- 
pected in both situations. 


CATALOGUING AND CLASSIFYING 
RESPONDENTS’ COMMENTS 


Perhaps the best source of com- 
munity reaction to the study is found 
in the comments made spontaneously 
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or to an open-end question, just before 
the interview was terminated, asking 
the respondent if there were any fur- 
ther thoughts regarding the study 
that he would like to register. A 
miscellany of 256 comments was ob- 
tained in this fashion. 

These comments were first cata- 
logued as positive or negative. If the 
comment suggested that the study 
was well conceived, well executed, 
purposeful, accurate, rewarding, fruit- 
ful, and managed by sincere and able 
people, it was considered a positive 
comment. If, on the other hand, the 
comment denied the values of the 
study in its aims or results, ques- 
tioned the accuracy of the data, indi- 
cated injury to the community or 
various groups in the community, or 
attacked the person of the investiga- 
tor, it was considered a negative com- 
ment. Only 9 per cent of the comments 
fell in the positive category, whereas 
89 per cent, or the large bulk of all 
the comments, fell in the negative 
group. Two per cent of the items de- 
fied this type of classification. 

Most of the respondents’ observa- 
tions lent themselves to more specific 
cataloguing and fell into several main 
types. These classifications are given, 
with illustrative verbatim comments 
of the respondents. 


CoMMENTS ATTACKING PERSON OF THE 
INVESTIGATOR 

Hollingshead didn’t talk with the right 
people. 

Hollingshead tried to commercialize the 
study. 

This man wrote the book for selfish reasons. 

Professors do not make enough money to 
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keep themselves, so they have to supple- 
ment their income some way. 


CoMMENTS ATTACKING VALIDITY OR 
RELIABILITY OF THE STUDY 


The facts were misrepresented; the informa- 
tion should have been kept for research 
only. 

Malcontents furnished evidence through 
gossip they heard. 

Boys got together and made up stories about 
sex. 

Placed people in wrong classes. 

People told him bunk to lead him on. 

True, but exaggerated, misrepresented, and 
overemphasized. 

Some people resented questions and told any 
story. 

Unfair to people. 

Shouldn’t have interviewed some people. 

Statistical reports on [one religious group] 
false—minister is preparing retaliation 
statement. 

Unfair neighborhood groupings. 

People who shouldn’t get a black eye did; 
some who talked about others were really 
worse than those they talked about. 

Most people are pretty much alike; always a 
few who think they are better, but [most 
people are] very nice; socially, this town 
is wonderful. 


CoMMENTS INDICATING ONLY NEGATIVE 
OR DESTRUCTIVE VALUES 


[The study] made trouble in [social] classes. 

People suffer deep and lasting hurt. 

Study is useless. 

Enough to make one communistic. 

[The study] hurt people’s feelings, made peo- 
ple angry. 

Nothing was done to remedy faults. 

[The study] caused class consciousness that 
did not exist before. 

[The study was] derogatory to the town as 
such, created rumors, rated churches 
against each other, abused confidences. 

[The study] has been a parlor game to read 
and identify. 

Some sections of the book should be de- 
leted. 
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Status of churches was shaken. 

The study is unnecessary and negativistic. 

It affected property values [downwards]. 

Study is too strong. 

Children now resent tests. 

It may bring up racial difficulties. 

Strong prejudices in Elmtown after this 
study. 

Should have helped to break down segre- 
gation but didn’t. 

I thought the study should have been more 
educational. 

The study was a waste of time. 

The town takes no cognizance of the study. 

The study took a lot of school time. 

No one liked it, [it is a] very disgusting book. 

I have lived here all my life and know every- 
thing anyway, therefore, I think the 
whole thing was silly from the start. 

I don’t know what the book was supposed 
to accomplish. 


PosITIvVE COMMENTS AND COMMENTS 
INDICATING CONSTRUCTIVE 
OUTCOME 


[The study] brought out facts not known to 
the public. 

Hollingshead is a nice person. 

Educational standards now being raised. 

Hollingshead was wel] accepted. 

I have an open mind on the subject. 

The schools were improved. 

The youngsters approved of the study. 

The people are now getting the idea that it 
is a study of a typical town. 

It brought things out into the open. 

It showed up lack of oprortunities for high- 
school graduates. 

The book is good. 

[The study reported] the plain truth, and 
the lain truth hurts. 


On the basis of the Elmtown field 
trip, the following observations can be 
made. 

1. Only a rather small group of 
Elmtowners reported that they had 
read the Hollingshead report. How- 
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ever, two-thirds of the sample did 
indicate an awareness of the study, 
but they either were entirely de- 
pendent upon hearsay cr secondary 
sources for their information or had 
become acquainted with the study 
through brief contact with the re- 
search staff. 

2. The large bulk of the respond- 
ents, almost 90 per cent, tended to 
deny or minimize the findings of the 
study and the value of the research 
and to reject the individual connected 
with the study. The respondents gen- 
erally felt that the study “hurt many 
persons” and did little or no good. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE SURVEY 


A number of noteworthy implica- 
tions can be drawn from this inter- 
viewing experience and from these 
observations. A community cannot 
participate or co-operate in such a 
study as was conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Human Development with- 
out itself undergoing considerable 
change in, and through, the research 
process. The direction of community 
change may be such as to freeze and 
preserve the present social structure 
and to develop animosities and re- 
criminatory or retaliatory attitudes 
within and between various status 
groups, or the direction of change may 
be toward opening up more and better 
avenues for social mobility. What 
happens to the community after the 
data have been gathered and the re- 
search report has been presented 
should be of concern both to the com- 
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munity and, especially, to the re- 
searchers who have used the com- 
munity as a laboratory. 

There was a definite feeling noted 
among the respondents in the Elm- 
town survey that the research results 
and findings were not in line with the 
original aims and objectives of the re- 
search project. The community felt it 
had been somehow misled as to the 
exact scope and purpose of a research 
project in general and the Elmtown 
project in particular. 

Plans for research of the type car- 
ried on in Elmtown should always in- 
clude preparations for the use of the 
most effective means of communica- 
tion after the study has been com- 
pleted and the research findings made 
available, so that all members of the 
community can have access to the in- 
formation and put it to good use for 
personal and social betterment. The 
researcher ought not to abandon the 
community to its own inadequacies in 
coping with the implications of a 
rather complicated and highly charged 
report. 

One of the difficulties in communi- 
cating the aims and results of sociologi- 
cal research to the community mem- 
bers is to be found in the specialized 
vocabulary of the researcher. Terms 
suchas “class,” “social status,” “upper- 
middle class,” and “lower-middle 
class,” are highly colored and fused 
to many emotional concomitants. 
Some attention ought to be given 
to this problem so that the report may 
be rendered and received in more 
objective fashion. There is consider- 
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able evidence that the terminology 
met by the layman in the Elmtown 
report interfered with effective com- 
munication. 

It is doubtful whether added knowl- 
edge, in itself, can aid in breaking 
down the obstacles to vertical mobil- 
ity or remove some of the unfair prac- 
tices that result from social structur- 
ing in the modern American com- 
munity. The Elmtown interviewing 
suggests that, in many cases, in- 
creased knowledge of the true situa- 
tion was followed by an increase in 
conflicting attitudes within, and be- 
tween members of, various status 
groups. 

Because of the difficulties experi- 
enced in Elmtown owing to the per- 
sonalizing attitudes of community 
members belonging to various status 
groups, and because of our ignorance 
as to the most effective means of com- 
munication, it may be that some com- 
munities must be sacrificed on the 
altar of scientific research. However, 
in a world pock-marked by bombed- 
out cities, such sacrifice may not be of 
great moment. This survey points out 
sharply that “Homo Americanus”’ 
(Middle Western variety) would re- 
main happier with the unruffled ideal 
of a classless society or, at worst, a 
three-class society and that he prefers 
to deny the unpleasant and unsightly 
realities suggested by scientific and 
systematic research. This ostrich-like 
attitude, in itself, may constitute the 
real threat to improvement in the 
democratic way of life. 


| 
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HOW CAN CONVENTIONS BE MADE 
MORE FRUITFUL? 


JOHN WITHALL 
University of Delaware 


THE GENERAL PROBLEM 


TTENDING CONVENTIONS and con- 
ferences of one kind or another is 
a frequent experience of educators. We 
have all enjoyed meeting old friends at 
such affairs and sharing with them re- 
cent professional and personal experi- 
ences. We have, no doubt, also com- 
plained after such affairs that, except 
for the enjoyable social activities and 
interpersonal contacts in the hallways, 
eating places, and in after-meeting 
bull sessions, the meeting activities 
were not particularly fruitful. We 
usually agree that the meetings are 
stiff and dull, the chairs hard and un- 
comfortable, and the benefits derived 
from the formal sessions far less than 
we had hoped for. 

Is it not time that we did something 
about making the organized meetings 
approximate our expectancies in terms 
of worth-whileness and productivity? 
The following material delineates a 
session at a state convention with the 
purpose of (1) analyzing the factors 
that contributed to a sense of dissatis- 
faction with these events and (2) sug- 
gesting possible procedures to amelio- 
rate the situation. 


* 


A SPECIFIC EXAMPLE OF 
THE PROBLEM 


The occasion was a parent-teacher 
section meeting at a state education 
association convention. The meeting 
ran from 10:15 to 11:45 a.m. There 
was an Official chairman of the gather- 
ing, as well as a moderator and a 
panel of four persons: a representative 
from business, a representative of a 
national organization working on be- 
half of the public schools, a school ad- 
ministrator, and the vice-chairman of 
the state parent-teacher body. The 
topic was “Assessing Our Schools.” 
About forty-five teachers, parents, 
and school administrators made up 
the group in the room. The seats were 
placed row-on-row, and the panel and 
the moderator sat on a small platform. 

The chairman opened the meeting, 
and then each panel member present- 
ed a fifteen-minute address in which 
he offered his ideas on the topic. After 
all the panel members had spoken, the 
moderator felt impelled to pick up cer- 
tain points that struck his fancy—the 
matter of federal aid to education, the 
difficulties of communication between 
individuals and groups, and the ques- 
tion of elective or appointive school 
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boards. After the moderator had given 
his views, partly to stimulate discus- 
sion and partly to get his own feelings 
off his chest, a member of the audience 
brought up the question of politics in 
education, maintaining that politics 
was a menace to the whole cause of 
good public education. The moderator 
felt he had been misunderstood and 
attempted to clarify his point by sug- 
gesting that it all depended on what 
one meant by “politics” and on who 
was using the term. 

Another member of the audience in- 
troduced the problem of tenure for 
school administrators. He made a 
strong plea for giving more than a one- 
year contract to the chief officer of an 
educational system in order that the 
official might do a more effective job. 
The representative from business on 
the panel took up the cudgels at this 
point and reminded everyone that he 
and his colleagues in industry had no 
contract or tenure with their firms. 
He went on to emphasize that he saw 
no valid reason for giving tenure to a 
school administrator. Another panel 
member chimed in to support him on 
this. Considerable discussion then 
took place, in which members of the 
audience, the moderator, and the busi- 
nessman participated heatedly. 

While time sped along, another 
speaker from the floor returned to the 
question of an elected versus an ap- 
pointed school board, and a parent 
complained of the lack of co-operation 
received by the parent-teachers’ asso- 
ciation from the local school board and 
the superintendent of schools. She was 
advised to keep up her courage. 
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About five minutes before the meet- 
ing was to be adjourned, the modera- 
tor asked each panel member to com- 
ment on the issues that had been 
raised. The businessman took this op- 
portunity to restate his disinterest in 
giving tenure to school administrators. 
The school administrator made a plea 
for a more functional and forward- 
looking method of school budgeting. 
The moderator recognized one more 
speaker from the floor. He was a ven- 
erable school man who said he had just 
one thing he would like to leave with 
the gathering. “No matter how diffi- 
cult things seem,”’ he urged, “don’t get 
discouraged but keep on trying!” The 
moderator suggested that on that note 
the meeting be adjourned. 


SOME BASES FOR THE PROBLEM 


This observer was impressed by two 
things about the meeting. One was the 
helter-skelter, nondirectional nature 
of the discussion. The other was the 
considerable amount of time and effort 
put into the session, not only by the 
chairman, moderator, and panel mem- 
bers, but by the audience, with limited 
returns from the investment of time 
and effort. The persons in the room 
spent approximately an hour and a 
half in the session—about sixty-seven 
and a half man-hours of time. It is fair 
to assume that a minimum of two and 
a half man-hours of effort and time 
had gone into the planning and prepa- 
ration for the session. About seventy 
man-hours of work had been ex- 
pended. 

Were the fruits of the investment of 
time and effort as positive and as great 
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as they should have been? I suggest 
they were not. This lack of adequate 
return on the investment of time and 
effcrt was the result of several factors. 
The pre-planning for the session was 
either inadequate or entirely lacking. 
The panel members obviously were 
not clear about their responsibilities. 
They, like many panel discussants, en- 
visaged themselves as guest speakers 
and gave short, formal addresses. 
They did not, it seemed, confer to- 
gether as a panel before the session to 
insure collaboration as a team, attack- 
ing the topic from different points of 
view. The moderator appeared unclear 
about his function and apparently 
lacked skill in fulfilling his role. The 
platform placement of the panel and 
the row-on-row seating arrangement 
of the people who attended the meet- 
ing changed the group into an audi- 
ence listening to speeches rather than 
participants in a discussion. The dis- 
cussion was clearly nondirectional and 
led to a sense of frustration in some of 
those present. As a result of the frus- 
tration, considerable heat but little 
light was generated in the discussion. 
Neither clarification of ideas nor sug- 
gestions of promising possible courses 
of action came out of the session. 
But, someone might say, the only 
purpose of the gathering was to get 
people thinking. There was some evi- 
dence that the people did not need to 
be stimulated to think about these is- 
sues, that they already were deeply 
ego-involved in them. But wasn’t the 
object of the meeting really to get 
some problems out into the open? In 
part, this is true. But why do we want 
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to get problems out into the open? In 
order, I suggest, to analyze them in 
co-operation with our peers so that we 
may begin to see some direction and 
action possibilities for our next moves. 


A FEW SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


What might have been done to in- 
sure that this session would have re- 
sulted in a larger return on the invest- 
ment of human time and energy? 

There ought to have been at least 
one pre-planning session by the mod- 
erator and his panel either in face-to- 
face discussion or by telephone and 
letter. Each member would thus have 
obtained a little clearer notion about 
his job at the meeting and how best he 
could fulfil it. The panel members 
ought to have been briefed on their 
responsibility for stimulating discus- 
sion and not monopolizing it. Each 
panel member might have been allot- 
ted five minutes in which to say his 
piece or the panel could have been 
conducted as an informal exchange of 
views, guided by the moderator, to 
stimulate participation from the floor. 
The gathering might have been sub- 
divided, after the topic and its ramifi- 
cations had been opened up in the first 
twenty minutes, into three groups of 
fifteen, each under a competent dis- 
cussion leader. On the other hand, the 
whole group might have remained as a 
unit, provided (1) the moderator was 
an able discussion leader, rather than 
just a plain needler, and (2) the people 
present had been seated face to face 
rather than face to back. 

If groups of fifteen had been used, 
they might have dispersed to near-by 
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empty rooms (there were plenty avail- 
able) and have dug into the problems 
for about forty-five minutes. Before 
they moved into the subgroups, the 
moderator should have made clear 
that their immediate job was to iden- 
tify two or three pressing issues and to 
begin to develop suggested action pos- 
sibilities for clarifying and resolving 
them. The subgroups could have re- 
convened in a general meeting to hear 
a reporter from each group give a 
précis of the group’s thinking and 
recommendations. 

A frequent weak link in a conference 
structure is the discussion leader. 
There seems to be a widely accepted 
myth that anyone with a little com- 
mon sense can lead a discussion and 
that the individual who knows most 
about the discussion topic is naturally 
the best leader. Neither item of faith 
appears to have much basis in fact. 
The art of competently guiding a dis- 
cussion group demands skills that 
must be learned and cultivated. A few 
of these skills include the ability to 
identify semantic differences rapidly, 
the ability to be flexible and sensitive 
to group needs, the ability to refrain 
from riding one’s “pet peeves” or hob- 
bies, the ability to keep the discus- 
sants to the issue without browbeating 
them, and the ability to keep interper- 
sonal friction at a minimum. The ex- 
tent to which a discussion leader is 
competent in exercising these and 
other concomitant skills determines 
the extent to which a discussion group 
is productive. Hence, discussion lead- 
ers should be selected with great care 
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and reminded, in a pre-convention 
briefing meeting, of their responsibili- 
ties for the success of a group and of 
the ways in which those responsibili- 
ties may be discharged. 

The primary chore, perhaps, of a 
discussion leader is to structure the 
situation and problem for the discus- 
sants as clearly as possible. This fre- 
quently involves taking a quick census 
of the group—by having discussants 
tell what they perceive the issues and 
sub-issues to be—to find out what 
their views are. The discussion leader’s 
job after the census is to organize the 
divergent points of view of the same 
problem into one or two issues that are 
meaningful to all who are present. 
This means that the leader must help 
the group to define one or two issues 
upon which they wish to concentrate. 
Once these issues have been pinpoint- 
ed, the subsequent task of the leader is 
to insure that the group understands 
its job as being (1) to bring out ideas 
that clarify the problems under discus- 
sion and (2) to make recommenda- 
tions entailing specific action possi- 
bilities, either for themselves or for 
other agencies to follow, for the re- 
solving of the problems. 

If a little more care were taken in 
pre-planning conferences, in uncover- 
ing the latent needs and problems of 
the delegates, in orienting the discus- 
sion leaders to their task, and in 
structuring discussions as problem- 
solving sessions, greater productivity 
would result and more satisfaction 
would accrue to all who participate in 
conferences. 


STABILITY OF HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS’ 
INTERESTS IN SCIENCE AND 
IN MATHEMATICS 


GEORGE GREISEN MALLINSON 
Western Michigan College of Education 


HAROLD VAN DRAGT 
Belding High School, Belding, Michigan 


INTRODUCTION 


NFLICTING VIEWPOINTS concern- 
Cie the major purposes of the 
free public high school have been held 
ever since it became an established 
part of the program of American edu- 
cation. The first of these viewpoints is 
that the chief purpose of the high 
school is to provide the student with a 
general education, one which will start 
him on the way to becoming a more 
effective citizen. The second view- 
point is that the high school’s major 
responsibility is to train the student 
for his future occupation. The pro- 
ponents of the latter viewpoint have 
become increasingly vocal during the 
past few years, especially with respect 
to training students for future occupa- 
tions in the fields of science and of 
mathematics. 

The great shortage of scientists and 
engineers has convinced many persons 
that the high school must provide a 
strong academic program of science 
and mathematics for students who are 
talented in such lines. This conviction 


has received considerable support as a 
result of talent searches in science, in- 
dustry-sponsored scholarships in sci- 
ence, and the fact that many of those 
with this conviction have been able to 
publicize it effectively. 

Those defending the first viewpoint 
are not in complete discord with those 
defending the latter viewpoint, but 
they prefer to place emphasis on gen- 
eral education as the chief objective. 
The defenders of the first viewpoint 
also express doubt that the many fac- 
tors involved in talent in science or in 
mathematics can be measured accu- 
rately enough to justify advising high- 
school students to major in science or 
mathematics. 

Of the many factors involved in 
talent in science or in mathematics, 
one that has been mentioned fre- 
quently is interest in those areas. 
Apparently, students who are talented 
in science or in other areas are be- 
lieved to show interest in these areas 
of talent early in life. 

A recent publication dealing with 
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INTERESTS IN SCIENCE AND IN MATHEMATICS 


the education of talented youth makes 
certain implications concerning the 
factor of interest as it is related to 
talent. In discussing the selection of 
youth whose talents may be brought 
out to advantage by educating them 
in specialized high schools, the follow- 
ing statements are made: 

The school is permitted to develop such 
standards of admission ...as are in keep- 
ing with the school’s purpose. . .. While such 
a selection factor has no necessary relation 
to general ability, it does take advantage 
of such correlation as exists between and 
among traits. Early identification of a 
strong interest or aptitude produces a “halo 
effect.” It often serves as a motivation for 
learnings in related fields and stimulates 
generalized achievements.! 


In another section of the same pub- 
lication there are the following state- 
ments that imply the relationship be- 
tween interest in science and talent in 
science: 


In 1942, a nation-wide search for science 
talent among the Seniors of the secondary 
schools of the United States was initiated. ... 

It is a broad-scale operation intended to 
stimulate interest in science on the part of 
secondary-school students.” 


The writers do not wish to question 
either (1) the desirability of having 
specialized high schools, as suggested 
in the first citation, or (2) the relation- 
ship between interest in science and 
talent in science, as suggested in both 

1 Morris Meister, ‘“‘A High School of Science 
for the Gifted Child,” The Gifted Child, p. 215. 
Edited by Paul Witty for the American Associa- 


tion for Gifted Children. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1951. [Italics ours.] 


* Watson Davis, ‘Search for Talent in Sci- 
ence,”’ ibid., p. 236. [Italics ours.] 
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citations. However, if it is the purpose 
of any high school to provide special 
education for students with special 
talents, then it becomes obvious that 
the identification of such talent should 
be made as soon as the student enters 
high school. If interest is a factor in 
talent, then one can assume defensibly 
that the interest should be identified 
early and that it would have a high 
degree of stability over the high- 
school period during which the stu- 
dent is trained. 


RELATED PRIOR STUDIES 


The high degree of stability just 
mentioned is not evidenced satisfac- 
torily by the meager research that has 
been done. Of the research studies, 
two by Zim and one by Crumrine 
seem to be most pertinent to this dis- 
cussion. 

As one of the techniques in the first 
of these studies, Zim prepared a ques- 
tionnaire that “covered a range of ac- 
tivities in which young adolescents 
engage and indicated the type of sci- 
ence interests they express.” The data 
obtained from responses by 815 pupils 
in Grades VII through X indicated 
the following: 

1 Adolescents show distinct preferences 
in the areas of science they have studied and 
would like to study. ... 

3. There is a relationship between the 
science preferred in school and _ the 
choice of a scientific vocation, for a ma- 
jority of boys and for about 25 per cent of 
the girls.* 


3 Herbert S. Zim, Science Interests and Activi- 
ties of Adolescents. New York: Ethical Culture 
Schools, 1940. 
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In his second study, Zim sent ques- 
tionnaires— 

to scientists on the University of Illinois 
faculty—to men having professional rank 
engaged in full-time research and teaching in 
sciences. A second sample of 82 research 
assistants and instructors in science was 
added to give a better age distribution. A 
total of 559 replies were received. . . . Ques- 
tions were phrased so that any kinds of 
interest, activities, collections, vocational 
choices, etc., could be expressed.‘ 


Zim’s data show that 7 per cent of 
the respondents indicated the “age of 
first interest in science” at the early 
elementary-school level; 37 per cent at 
the later elementary-school level; 33 
per cent at the high-school level; and 
the rest at a later period. The data in- 
dicate also that the “age at which 
present vocation was first chosen” was 
for 3 per cent, 4-6 years; for 8 per 
cent, 6-8 years; for 15 per cent, 8-10 
years; for 22 per cent, 10-12 years; for 
33 per cent, 12-14 years; and for 46 
per cent, 14-16 years.® 

However, these studies fail to indi- 
cate the following: 

1. The extent to which a man’s employ- 
ment may suggest to him the appearance of 
an early interest in areas related to that 
employment. 


2. The pattern of interests of persons who 
did not become members of the science facul- 


4 Herbert S. Zim, ‘‘Early Interests and Activi- 
ties of American Scientists,’’ p. 47. Unpublished 
Report presented at the Convention of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science in Philadelphia, December 27-31, 1951, 
and at the Convention of the National Associa- 
tion for Research in Science Teaching in Chicago, 
February 14-16, 1952. 


5 Certain discrepancies in total per cent are 
due to methods of computation. 
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ty of the University of Illinois. Among these 
persons would be included a great number of 
scientific and technical personnel who might 
be classified as nonprofessionals. The bulk 
of scientific workers fall into this category. 

3. The extent to which greater interests in 
other areas might have been present in those 
early years. 

4. The extent of stability of interests over 
the high-school period. 


Crumrine’s study, although not 
centered on science and mathematics, 
does provide evidence related to the 
topic of this investigation. In his study 
he administered the Kuder Preference 
Record, Form BB, to 240 high-school 
students at the ninth-grade level and 
again to these same students after 
they had completed at least three 
years of high school. He then com- 
pared the scores they made at the two 
levels. His findings were as follows: 

1. Inonly 52 per cent of the cases was the 
individual’s area of highest interest at Grade 
IX still the area of highest interest at Grade 
XII; the area of second-highest interest 
remained second highest in only 34 per cent 
of the cases; and the area of third-highest 
interest remained third highest in 28 per 
cent of the cases. 

2. It would seem undesirable to counsel 
students at the ninth-grade Jeve] on the 
assumption that the rankings of the indi- 
vidual areas of interest remain constant 
throughout high school.® 


But Crumrine’s study leaves un- 
answered a major question related to 
the problem of this study. What about 
the specific areas of science and math- 
ematics? Are they areas in which in- 

6 William M. Crumrine, ‘‘An Investigation of 
the Stability of Interests of High-School Stu- 


dents.”” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1949. 
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terests do remain stable over the high- 
school period? If so, then insofar as 
interest is predictive of talent, the 
scores obtained on interest tests at the 
ninth-grade level may well be used for 
selecting students for early specialized 
training in science or mathematics. 
Hence, in order to furnish further 
evidence to show whether interest in 
science or in mathematics is a factor 
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both the ninth- and twelfth-grade lev- 
els. The vertical ordinate shows the 
ranks these areas received at the 
ninth-grade level; the horizontal or- 
dinate, the ranks at the twelfth-grade 
level. Table 1 contains these data for 
interest in science; Table 2, for inter- 
est in mathematics. Both tables have 
been shortened from the original for 
inclusion here. 


TABLE 1* 
SCATTER TABLE OF RANKS OF INTEREST IN SCIENCE AT GRADES IX AND XII 


Rank AT Grape XII 


4.5 


5.5 


1 


2 


28} 3| 3) 23) 32) 4 


23: 2) 22) 11271 1125 


* This table has been shortened for inclusion with the text. In the original table on which this study was partially based, 


both vertical and horizontal ordinates extended from 1 to 9. The origi 


in talent in these respective areas, it 
was decided to determine whether the 
interests of high-school students in 
these fields of study are sufficiently 
stable over the high-school period to 
be used as a basis for guidance and 
counseling. 


METHODS EMPLOYED 


It was decided to use the data ob- 
tained by Crumrine in his study to 
investigate specifically the stability of 
interest in science and interest in 
mathematics. The first step was to 
prepare scatter tables for the ranks of 
the scores in interest received by the 
students in these two areas of study at 


totals are given here. 


The data indicate that the ranks of 
the raw scores obtained at the ninth- 
grade level for interest in science and 
those obtained at the twelfth-grade 
level are not the same. Of twenty-nine 
students whose interest ranked high- 
est in science on the Kuder Preference 
Record, Form BB, in Grade IX, only 
thirteen had science as the highest- 
ranking area of interest in Grade XII. 
In the case of five of these students, 
science ranked second as an area of 
interest in Grade XII; in the case of 
one, it ranked midway between second 
and third; in the case of two, it ranked 
third; in the case of five, it ranked 
fourth; in the case of one, it ranked 
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midway between fourth and fifth; and 
in the case of two, it ranked sixth. 
Similar shifts were found when inter- 
est in science held ranks other than 
first at the ninth-grade level. 

In addition, the data indicate find- 
ings for the field of mathematics simi- 
lar to those for the field of science. To 
illustrate, of twenty-two students 
whose highest-ranking area of interest 
at Grade IX was mathematics, nine 


the shifts in rankings of interest in sci- 
ence and of interest in mathematics 
are similar to the shifts for all the 
areas of interest measured by the 
Kuder Preference Record, Form BB, 
as determined by Crumrine. 

The next step was to compute from 
the raw scores obtained in interest in 
science and those in mathematics the 
number of cases in which the raw 
scores for the interest areas increased 


TABLE 2* 
SCATTER TABLE OF RANKS OF INTEREST IN MATHEMATICS AT GRADES IX AND XII 


Rank at Grape XII 


4.5 


2) 28) 4/28) 4) 24) 16 


* This table has been shortened for inclusion with the text. In the original table on which this study was partially based, 
both vertical and horizontal ordinates extended from 1 to 9. The original totals are given here. 


still had mathematics as the highest- 
ranking area of interest at Grade XII. 
In the case of five, it became the sec- 
ond-ranking area of interest; in the 
case of three, the fourth-ranking area; 
in the case of one, the fifth; in the case 
of two, the sixth; and in the case of 
one, the seventh. 

Further, of fifteen students whose 
lowest-ranking area of interest at the 
ninth-grade level was mathematics 
(data not included in Table 2), only 
three still ranked it the lowest at the 
twelfth-grade level; in the case of one 
student, it became the highest-rank- 
ing area of interest. 

Tables 1 and 2 indicate clearly that 


between Grades IX and XII, the 
number of cases in which they de- 
creased, and the number of cases in 
which they remained the same. 

With respect to direction of change 
in raw scores for science interests, the 
raw scores of 112 students increased, 
while those of 115 decreased, and 
those of 13 remained the same. With 
respect to direction of change in raw 
scores for mathematics interests, the 
scores of 111 students increased, while 
those of 125 decreased, and those of 4 
remained the same. These data indi- 
cate clearly that the raw scores ob- 
tained on the science and the mathe- 
matics sections of the Kuder Prefer- 
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ence Record, Form BB, do not remain 
the same between Grades IX and 
XII. Whether the shifts in scores were 
great enough to cause shifts in the 
rankings of the areas of interest was 
uncertain. Thus, it was decided to re- 
peat the previous computations, using 
the ranks of the scores instead of the 
raw scores. 


TABLE 3 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION AND OF 
ALIENATION BETWEEN RAW SCORES AND 
RANKS OF THESE RAW SCORES ON AREAS 
OF INTEREST IN SCIENCE AND MATHE- 
MATICS OBTAINED AT NINTH- AND 
TWELFTH-GRADE LEVELS 


Vvi-r for 
for Raw Ranks 
Scores of Raw 
Scores 


Area of 
Interest 


INTERESTS IN SCIENCE AND IN MATHEMATICS 


Mathematics.| . -81 


With respect to direction of change 
of rank of interest in mathematics, the 
rank of interest in mathematics in- 
creased in eighty-three students, de- 
creased in ninety-four, and remained 
the same in sixty-three. These data 
also indicate that, with respect to rank 
of interest, only about one-fourth of 
the students show stability. 

In order to determine the extent to 
which it might be possible to predict 
the stability of interest in science and 
interest in mathematics on the basis 
of scores obtained at the ninth-grade 
level, it was decided to compute co- 
efficients of correlation and of aliena- 
tion between the raw scores obtained 
at the ninth- and twelfth-grade levels, 
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and between the ranks of the same 
scores (Table 3). The data in Table 3 
indicate that the possibilities for pre- 
dicting a person’s score or rank in in- 
terest in science or in mathematics at 
the twelfth-grade level from the score 
or rank received at the ninth-grade 
level are somewhat dubious. The co- 
efficients of alienation for all four pos- 
sible predictions range from .71 to .81. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THIS STUDY 


Insofar as the techniques employed 
in this study may be valid and the 
conclusions defensible, the following 
implications seem reasonable: 

1. The data indicate that, to a 
great extent, if interest in science or 
interest in mathematics ranks high in 
Grade IX, it is still likely to rank high 
in Grade XII. However, one is not jus- 
tified in assuming that it will remain 
in the same rank. Students who are 
guided into science or into mathe- 
matics at Grade IX, or into curricu- 
lums emphasizing science or mathe- 
matics, may find themselves more in- 
terested in music, social science, or 
some other area of study at Grade 
XII. The guidance, therefore, may be 
chiefly “misguidance.” 

2. Over-all predictability is not 
high insofar as scores or ranks at 
Grade IX are related to those at 
Grade XII. Coefficients of alienation 
are greater than coefficients of cor- 
relation. 

3. This study fails to substantiate 
claims that interest is likely to be a 
reliable predictor of talent in individ- 
uals. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON GUIDANCE 


PERCIVAL W. HUTSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


HE FOLLOWING REFERENCES rep- 

resent a selection from the many 
that appeared in the latter half of 1951 
and the first half of 1952. The litera- 
ture of guidance reflects the general 
national anxiety over the adequacy 
and the optimum utilization of the 
country’s manpower, and several writ- 
ings are chosen for this year’s article 
because they especially present this 
challenge to guidance. The items se- 
lected have been organized as in pre- 
ceding years, namely, under ‘“Dis- 
tribution,” “Adjustment,” and “‘Dis- 


tribution and Adjustment.” 


DISTRIBUTION 


565. ANDREW, DEAN C. “Predicting College 
Success of Non-High-School Grad- 
uates,” School Review, LX (March, 
1952), 151-56. 


Grade-point averages in the first quarter of 
college predicted later success with a corre- 
lation coefficient of .784. 


. BENNETT, GEORGE K.; SEASHORE, 
Haron G.; and WEsMAN, ALEXANDER 
G. “Aptitude Testing: Does It ‘Prove 
Out’ in Counseling Practice?” Occupa- 
tions, XXX (May, 1952), 584-93. 


A follow-up of subjects who were tested 
with the Differential Aptitude Tests in 
1947 while they were high-school Juniors 
and Seniors. Gives group average profiles 
of those who are now in various college 
curriculums or in several categories of 
employment. 


* 


567. BLuM, Mitton L., and BALINsky, 

BENJAMIN. Counseling and Psychology. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 
Pp. xx+586. 
A textbook on vocational counseling, about 
half of which is devoted to psychological 
tests and their bearing on vocational selec- 
tion. 


. COHEN, ALBERT. “A Minimal Library 
on Occupational] Information for Coun- 
selors,”’ Bulletin of the National A ssocia- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXVI (January, 1952), 167-79. 


A thoughtfully prepared list, classified and 
appropriately annotated. 


. DIMICcHAEL, SALVATORE G. “Interest- 
Inventory Results during the Counsel- 
ing Interview,” Occupations, XXX 
(November, 1951), 93-97. 

Points out some of the pitfalls in interpre-. 


tation of interest-inventory results and 
makes practical suggestions. 


570. GREENLEAF, WALTER J. Occupations— 
A Basic Course for Counselors. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 247, 
Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Series No. 16. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1951. Pp. vi+ 
194, 

Primarily a source booklet written for the 
training of counselors in occupations at the 
college level, this publication is an excel- 
lent reference for all counselors. An ex- 
tensive appendix lists occupational ma- 
terials. 
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571. Human Resources: The Needs and the 


Supply. Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1951. Pp. viii+-64. 


Lectures by Dael L. Wolfie, Dwight Chap- 
man, Ben Moreell, Henry Chauncey, and 
M. H. Trytten, depicting present status 
and trends, with emphasis primarily on 
the situation among professional workers. 


. “The Human Resources of the U.S.,” 
Scientific American, CLXXXV (Sep- 
tember, 1951), 28-109. 


A series of articles by Frank Notestein, 
Ewan Clague, Dael Wolfle, Karl T. Comp- 
ton, M. H. Trytten, Alan Gregg, Arthur 
Flemming, and George D. Stoddard report 
significant facts concerning our popula- 
tion, labor force, and the problems of ob- 
taining adequate numbers of specialists in 
medicine, engineering, and science. Graphic 
aids are advantageously used. 


. JAFFE, ABRAM J., and STEwarT, 
CHARLES D. Manpower Resources and 
Utilisation. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1951. Pp. xii+532. 


Presents and interprets extensive statis- 
tics mainly from the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of the 
Census, to illuminate the occupational 
structure and trends. The many factors 
which determine the size, composition, 
and utilization of the labor force are de- 
picted. 


. JAGER, Harry A. “Recruiting: A Coun- 
selor’s Quandary,” Occupations, XXX 
(May, 1952), 601-3. 


Present-day programs of recruiting for 
engineering, nursing, teaching in elemen- 
taryschools, and other fields have prompted 
the author to present his point of view on 
how the counselor should regard such pres- 
sures. 


. Kaptan, Davmw L. “Occupational 
Trends during the Last Decade,”’ Occu- 
pations, XXX (January, 1952), 248-51. 


Presents data depicting the shifts that 
occurred among major groups of workers. 


576. MALLINSON, GEORGE G., and CruM- 


RINE, WILLIAM M. “An Investigation 
of the Stability of Interests of High- 
School Students,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XLV (January, 1952), 
369-83. 


With the Kuder Preference Record the 
interests of 250 pupils were measured in 
Grade IX and again in Grade XII, and 
comparisons were drawn. “Students may 
be counseled reliably on the basis of inter- 
est at the ninth grade provided that the 
two or three highest areas of interest and 
the two or three lowest areas of interest 
are considered in such counseling.”’ 


. Occupational Outlook Handbook: Em- 


ployment Information on Major Occupa- 
tions for Use in Guidance. Bulletin No. 
998 (Revision of Bulletin 940). Pre- 
pared by United States Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 
co-operation with Veterans Adminis- 
tration. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1951. Pp. xvi+574. 


This revision covers 433 occupations com- 
pared with 288 in the earlier volume. The 
Handbook is not limited to future prospects 
but includes extensive descriptions of jobs 
and information on training requirements, 
working conditions, etc. This outstanding 
work of reference has many charts for the 
presentation of trends and present status. 
Pictures are extensively used. 


. Prerson, GeorGE A., and JEx, FRANK 


B. “Using the Cooperative General 
Achievement Tests To Predict Success 
in Engineering,” Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, XI (Autumn, 
1951), 397-402. 


Finds “that the Cooperative General 
Achievement Tests are almost as efficient 
in predicting first-year marks in engineer- 
ing as the Pre-engineering Inventory.”’ 
Sheds light on other predictive measures 
as well. 


. Ross, Maurice J. “Significant Con- 


cepts of Occupational Information,” 
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Occupations, XXX (February, 1952), 
323-26. 


Reports a study in which juries of experts 
were asked to designate concepts of occu- 
pational information as “‘essential,’’ ‘‘de- 
sirable,” or “‘ineffectual’’ for high-school 
pupils to hold. 


. Santavicca, G. G. “What Homeroom 
Teachers Should Know,” Occupations, 
XXX (February, 1952), 351-55. 


Before juries of experts there were placed 
268 concepts of distributive guidance. Col- 
lege teachers of guidance courses, more 
than secondary-school counselors, felt 
that home-room teachers should possess 
the concepts. 


. Scholarships and Fellowships Available 
at Institutions of Higher Education. Of- 
fice of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Bulletin 1951, No. 16. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 
1951. Pp. viii+248. 


A valuable aid in advisement for higher 
education. 


. ScHuttz, Irwin J.; LEVINE, ABRA- 
HAM S.; and BLoom, WALLACE. “Before 
the Wild, Blue Yonder,” Occupations, 
XXX (December, 1951), 182-87. 


Divided into two sections. Schultz and 
Levine cover ‘“‘Counseling in the Classifica- 
tion Program for Air Force Men.” Bloom 
describes ‘Career Counseling for Air 
Force Officers.” The entire article deals 
with the individual counseling used in con- 
junction with the Airman Classification 
Battery as a basis for assignment of per- 
sonnel. 


. SHARTLE, CARROLL L. Occupational In- 
formation: Its Development and A pplica- 
tion. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1952 (second edition). Pp. xiv+426. 


A well-known work extensively revised 
and brought up to date. Reflects a thorough 
acquaintance with the activities of the 
several agencies of the federal government 
which are developing and disseminating 
occupational information. 


584. Strronc, Epwarp K., Jr. “Interest 
Scores While in College of Occupations 
Engaged in 20 Years Later,” Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, 
XI (Autumn, 1951), 335-48. 


The major finding of this twenty-year fol- 
low-up study is that ‘‘occupational interest 
scores of 345 college students agree with the 
occupation engaged in twenty years later 
to the extent of 86 per cent of the possible 
maximum.”’ 


. StRonG, Epwarp K., Jr. “Nineteen- 
Year Followup of Engineer Interests,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXVI 
(April, 1952), 65-74. 


Engineering interests, indicated by the 
Strong Vocational Interest Test in the 
Freshman year of college, proved to be 
very stable, and their possession was 
permanent. 


. Woman at Work: The Autobiography of 
Mary Anderson, as Told to Mary N. 
Winslow. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1951. Pp. xii+266. 


A volume included in this list because of 
the contribution it can make to the coun- 
selor’s orientation in the recent history of 
woman’s vocational role. Miss Anderson’s 
career, from Swedish immigrant girl in 
domestic service to twenty-five years as 
director of the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, en- 
compasses a period of rapid evolution in 
vocational life. 


ADJUSTMENT! 


. Deryen, Ervin WINFRED, and DEt- 
JEN, Mary Forp. Elementary School 
Guidance. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. xii+266. 


A work designed to help teachers meet 
practical problems of maladjustment. Fol- 
lowing several chapters on the study of 


1See also Item 256 (Noble and Lund), Item 
257 (Davidoff and Noetzel), and Item 260 
(Powers and Witmer) in the list of selected 
references appearing in the April, 1952, number 
of the Elementary School Journal. 
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pupils, the balance of the book is devoted 
to chapters on meeting various types of 
problems, typical titles being ‘“Heeding the 
Attention Seeker,’’ ‘Understanding the 
Shy, Withdrawing Child,’ “Helping the 
Daydreamer.”’ 


. GLUECK, SHELDON and ELEANoR. De- 
linquents in the Making. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp. x+214. 


An interpretation, for the general reader, 
of the extensive investigation reported in 
1950 under the title Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency. 


. GuUSTAD, JoHN W. “Factors Associated 
with Social Behavior and Adjustment: 
A Review of the Literature,’ Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, 
XII (Spring, 1952), 3-19. 


The review pertains to the social adjust- 
ment of college students, covering especial- 
ly the influence of extra-curriculum partici- 
pation, home factors, socioeconomic level, 
and vocational interests. Bibliography of 
44 items. 


. Kaun, ALFRED J. Police and Children: 
A Study of the Juvenile Aid Bureau of 
the New York City Police Department. 
New York: Citizens’ Committee on 
Children of New York City, Inc. (1407 
Broadway), 1951. Pp. 84. 


Describes the services of a special branch 
of the police in prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. 


. Kapian, Louts, and Baron, DENNIs. 
Mental Hygiene and Life. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp. xiv+-422. 


A general treatment of the field of mental 
hygiene, notable for the inclusion of many 
practical examples from life-situations. 


. C. “Specificity 
of Over- and Under-Achievement in 
College Courses,”’ Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XXXVI (April, 1952), 
103-6. 


In a study of engineering students it was 
found that ‘‘industriousness in any one of 


the four subjects—English, chemistry, 
mathematics, and physics—does not neces- 
sarily imply industriousness in any of the 
remaining three.”’ 


. Kurtz, Jonn J.,and Swenson, ESTHER 


J. “Factors Related to Over-Achieve- 
ment and Under-Achievement in 
School,” School Review, LIX (Novem- 
ber, 1951), 472-80. 


A research which shed light on the prob- 
lems of guidance with reference to quality 
of work. Contrasting factors were found in 
home conditions, peer relations, physical 
and mental well-being, academic inclina- 
tion, aspirations, and prospects for the 
future. 


. Lawson, Dovctas E. “Development 


of Case-Study Approaches,” Educa- 
tional Forum, XVI (March, 1952), 311- 
17. 


By means of effective illustrations, the 
author clarifies and justifies modern meth- 
ods of child study, with the co-ordinated 
use of specialists. 


. ROTHNEY, JOHN W. M., and HEIMANN, 


Rosert A. Review of Client-centered 
Therapy by Carl Rogers, Occupations, 
XXX (May, 1952), 612-14, 616. 


A review which challenges some of the 
claims for client-centered therapy, partly 
on the basis of theory and partly in criti- 
cism of the evidence that has been offered. 


. STOUFFER, GEORGE A. W., Jr. “Be- 


havior Problems of Children as Viewed 
by Teachers and Menta] Hygienists,” 
Mental Hygiene, XXXVI (April, 1952), 
271-85. 


A study of present attitudes as compared 
with those reported by E. K. Wickman in 
his celebrated study, Children’s Behavior 
and Teachers’ Altitudes (Commonwealth 
Fund, 1928), to ascertain what changes 
may have occurred in twenty-five years. 
This research shows teachers’ attitudes 
toward children’s behavior to have changed 
somewhat, contrasting less sharply with 
the attitudes of the mental hygienists. 
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The author’s interpretations appropriately 
take account of the differences in pro- 
fessional interests and social pressures as 
affecting the outlooks of the two groups. 


. Topp, RoBert F, “Preadolescent Be- 
havior Patterns Suggestive of Emo- 
tional Malfunctioning,” Elementary 
School Journal, LII (February, 1952), 
340-43. 


Brief descriptions of forty ‘‘behaviors to 
watch for’? which were agreed upon by a 
jury of child psychologists and psychia- 
trists as evidence of emotional maladjust- 
ment when several of them are observable 
in a child. 


. WitLEY, Roy DEVERL. Guidance in 
Elementary Education. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp. xiv-+826. 


A work which emphasizes techniques for 
the study of individual children, the ac- 
complishment of social and emotional 
adjustment, and the creation of environ- 
mental conditions which contribute to 
wholesome growth. Wide acquaintance 
with the literature which illuminates these 
functions is evident in the discourse and in 
the extensive chapter bibliographies. 


DISTRIBUTION AND ADJUSTMENT 


. After Teen-Agers Quit School. Bulletin 
No. 150, Bureau of Labor Standards, 
United States Department of Labor. 
Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1952. Pp. vi+30. 


Descriptions of thoughtful practices in 
seven cities to help “‘would-be-workers.”’ 
They picture the co-ordination of com- 
munity agencies for aiding young people 
leaving school in making the transition 
to work life. 


. ANDREWS, E. BRENNETA. “A Basic 
Testing Program in Guidance,” Pitts- 
burgh Schools, XXVI (January—Feb- 
ruary, 1952), 72-82. 


Describes the employment of the Differ- 
ential Aptitude Tests, the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record, and the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory with pupils in Grade X B. A 
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number of the predictive relationships 
that have been ascertained are shown, and 
the counseling procedure is described. 


BENNETT, GEORGE K.; SEASHORE, 
Harotp B; and WESMAN, ALEXANDER 
G. Counseling from Profiles: A Casebook 
for the Differential A plitude Tests. New 
York: Psychological Corporation, 1951. 
Pp. 96. 

Brief case studies of pupils in Grades VIII- 
XII, illustrating practical employment of 
test profiles in conjunction with other data 
and information. 


. BLAESSER, WILLARD W., and Hopkins, 


Everett H. Counseling College Students 
during the Defense Period. Washington: 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, 1952. Pp. vi+24. 


A bulletin designed to help with the prob- 
lems of distributive and adjustive guidance 
peculiar to the defense period. 


. FREDERIKSEN, NORMAN, and SCHRA- 


DER, W. B. Adjustment to College. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Educational 
Testing Service, 1951. Pp. xviii+504. 


A report of research carried on in sixteen 
colleges and universities to compare veter- 
ans and nonveterans. Light is shed on 
many factors bearing on college success. 


. FROEHLICH, CLIFFORD P., and DARLEY, 


Joun G. Studying Students: Guidance 
Methods of Individual Analysis. Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. xviii+-412. 


Presents the study of the individual by 
observation, interview, the autobiography, 
tests and measurements, and sociometric 
methods. Introductory chapters explain 
elementary statistical methods. 


. GLucK, SAMUEL, and OTHErs. “A Pro- 


posed Code of Ethics for Counselors,” 
Occupations, XXX (April, 1952), 484- 
90. 

From the proposed or adopted codes of the 


professions of law, medicine, psychology, 
and social work, these authors have se- 
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lected items which appeared to them tobe 611. MILLER, LEONARD M. Counseling High- 


applicable to counselors, revising the items 
as it seemed necessary. 


. HavicHurst, RoBert J. “A Commu- 
nity Youth Development Plan,” School 
Review, LIX (November, 1951), 457- 
66. 


Suggests a thoughtful plan for the co- 
ordination of youth agencies in the work of 
analyzing children—especially to locate 
at an early date the gifted and the mal- 
adjusted children—and the administration 
of effective methods of conservation. 


. JAGER, Harry A., and ARMSBY, HENRY 
H. “Engineering and the High School 
as a Source of Supply,’”’ School Life, 
XXXIV (February, 1952), 67-68, 78- 
79. 


Reports many facts pertinent to the cur- 
rent and anticipated shortage of engineers 
and enumerates suggestions of what can 
be done about it. 


. Jounson, B. Lamar. “Toward Better 
Relationships between Junior Colleges 


and High Schools,” School Review, LX 
(February, 1952), 77-83. 


Describes, with examples, the practical 
steps being taken in California to articu- 
late the work of high schools and junior 
colleges. 


. LANGSTON, DANIEL W. ‘‘Recommenda- 
tions, Minimum Standards for County- 
Level Guidance Services,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XXVI 
(October, 1951), 366-73. 


This article calls attention to the possibili- 
ties of the office of the county superintend- 
ent in the performance of guidance. 


. LEONARD, W. N. “Psychological Tests 
and the Educational System,” School 
and Society, LXXV (April 12, 1952), 
225-29. 


Reviews findings of recent studies which 
reveal factors influential in the selection of 
students for college and the success of 
students in college. 


School Students during the Defense Pe- 
riod. Washington: Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, 1952. Pp. 
vi+34, 

An excellent statement of the problems 
which the defense period has brought to 
youth and to the secondary school, with 
practical suggestions on meeting the 
problems. 


. Morris, Gryn A. Practical Guidance 


Methods for Principals and Teachers. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp. 
xiv-+266. 


Employing a dramatized style, the author 
portrays a high-school principal and 
faculty at work in identifying and solving 
typical guidance problems. 


. Novak, BENJAMIN J. “Don’t Sell the 


Homeroom Short,’ Nation’s Schools, 
XLVIII (October, 1951), 49-51. 
A restatement of home-room objectives 


and methods, together with reasons for its 
frequent failure to be of service. 


. RoTHNEy, JoHN W. M. “Interpreting 


Test Scores to Counselees,” Occupa- 
tions, XXX (February, 1952), 320-22. 
Individual interpretation of test scores to 


several hundred high-school pupils re- 
sulted in few unfavorable reactions. 


. ROTHNEY, JOHN W. M., and MooreEn, 


RoseErt L. “Sampling Problems in Fol- 
low-up Research,” Occupations, XXX 
(May, 1952), 573-78. 


A research showing clearly that ‘“incom- 
plete samples of populations in follow-up 
studies provide biased data’’ and indi- 
cating what the factors of bias are in a 
typical follow-up study of high-school 
graduates. 


. The School Counselor: His Work and 


Training. Prepared by Donatp E. 
and H. McCreary. 
Bulletin of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Vol. XX, No. 7. 
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Sacramento, California: State Depart- in the degree to which the individual's 


ment of Education, 1951. Pp. x+44. . self-concept is clarified and implemented 


hi 
Summarizes general functions and specific by his work 


activities of counselors. Presents princi- . WoLFLE, Dart L. “America’s Intel- 
pal findings of status studies of counselors lectual Resources,” Bulletin of the Na- 
in elementary and secondary schools in tional Association of Secondary-School 
California. Principals, XXXVI (January, 1952), 
. SuPER, Donatp E. “The Criteria of 125-35. ; 
Vocational Success,” Occupations, Submits data from various surveys showing 
XXX (October, 1951), 5-9. the country’s intellectual resources and the 
inadequate development and utilization 


Reviews the employment of such criteria 
of them. 


as output, advancement, stability, and 
efficiency ratings, and shows their inade- 619 Zepross, KARL P. Readings in Counsel- 


New York: Asociation Pres 
. 1952. Pp. viii+640. 


concept,”? Occupations, XXX (November, 
1951], 88-92), Super develops the point Short selections from many well-known 
of view that vocational success is achieved books and from a few magazine articles. 


* 
QUESTIONS FOR YOU, THE READER 


HE EDITORIAL COMMITTEE of the School Review would like to hear from the 
Kao about continuing the series of “Selected References” which has ap- 
peared regularly in the magazine for two decades. The results from similar ques- 
tions directed to subscribers some years ago were very useful to us. To guide our 
planning for the next year, would you please send us a letter or a post card, giv- 
ing us your answers to the following questions: 

1. Do you prefer that the lists of “Selected References” be retained? 


2. Do you prefer that the lists of “Selected References” be dropped and 
the space be given to articles? 


If you have suggestions for other types of materials that you would like to 
see published, please include those in your letter. Please also indicate the type 
of position that you hold, such as teacher, superintendent, college or university 
professor, etc. 

THE EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


M. H. JoHN Guy FowLkEs, 
Epwarp B. Kruc, RussELt T. GREGG, 
and S. LwwpLe, Schools and 
Our Democratic Society. New York 16: 
Harper & Bros., 1951. Pp. xii+-430. $3.50. 


Education in the American tradition has 
always been vested with a public interest. In 
early New England this view found expres- 
sion in the statement that “the good educa- 
tion of children is of singular behoof and 
benefit to any commonwealth.” It is not 
too much to say that our system of public 
education was primarily the product of the 
emergence of the democratic state as a sys- 
tem of political organization. More recently, 
as we have moved away from a simple type 
of community life into a more complex 
social pattern, it has become all the more 
important that education be regarded as a 
social instrument. 

In current educational theory, great 
emphasis is put on helping the individual 
attain physical, emotional, and intellectual 
maturity and excellence; great stress is 
placed, too, on the development of individual 
competence in the world of primary, face-to- 
face social relationships of the home, school, 
and community. This is as it should be. But 
our emphasis on the individual in his world of 
primary, face-to-face relationships has 
caused us to neglect seriously the relation 
of the school and of the individual to the 
ordered pattern of social institutions at the 
societal leve]. The result is that the fruits 
of education are too much private and per- 
sonal and too little public and social. 

For these and for other reasons, the book 
by Willing, Fowlkes, and others on the rela- 
tion of school and society is highly impor- 


tant. It had its inception in a course, “The 
School and Society,” given for a number of 
years by members of the faculty of the 
Schoo] of Education of the University of 
Wisconsin. It represents the mature think- 
ing of those who participated in giving the 
course, as well as of those who are the pres- 
ent authors. The purpose the authors had in 
mind in writing the volume is admirably 
stated: 


What a book may do to help teachers to 
identify and judge the social controls of the 
school, to understand the meaning of the com- 
munity school, to work out the educational im- 
plications of democracy, to bring social problems 
within the range of the curriculum, and to ac- 
quire respect for the changing work and status 
of the teacher, that we have tried to make this 
book do....We have not tried to push the 
child, the subject, or the learning process out of 
the picture. We have insisted, however, that the 
proper meaning of education today is not to be 
grasped without looking carefully into what cit- 
izens and their law-makers want of the schools; 
what the country, town, and city need from their 
schools; what significances are to be attached 
to the American Way of Life; and what cur- 
rent public problems have claims upon atten- 
tion and activity of the schools [p. x]. 


Following an introduction devoted to 
suggestions for teaching and learning activi- 
ties, the first chapter gives a preview of the 
social role of the school. The two following 
chapters dea] with the nature, form, and 
extent of the controls, official and unofficial, 
of public education, Then two chapters 
explore four major demands that democracy 
makes on the school: commitment to indi- 
viduality and self-government, and con- 
cern for equality and critical intelligence. 
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Of the additional chapters, one is devoted to 
the school’s relation to social problems; two, 
to the curriculum in the classroom and be- 
yond, and six, to the teacher. The chapters 
on the teacher push home the urgency of the 
social point of view in the work of the 
teacher. 

This volume was designed as a textbook 
for both the pre-service and in-service edu- 
cation of teachers. It is carefully planned, 
mature in thought, well written, teachable. 
It will serve its purpose admirably. 


NEWTON EDWARDS 


University of Chicago 


* 


Jean D. Grass and WILLIAM J. Iverson, 
Modern Methods in Secondary Education. 
New York: William Sloan Associates, 
1952. Pp. xiv+562. $4.75. 


It is always refreshing to come acrossa 
volume in educational literature which seeks 
to integrate theory and practice. Grambs 
and Iverson, on the faculty of Stanford 
University, have produced an excellent 
textbook, Modern Methods in Secondary 
Education. Designed for use in a methods 
course for prospective secondary-school 
teachers, it will doubtless prove valuable to 
the inexperienced teacher in service. In 
simple, straightforward style, free from the 
jargon which clutters so much of educational 
literature, the authors emphasize knowledge 
on “how to do it.” 

The volume is divided into six sections. 
Section I, “Planning for Learning,” sets 
forth the over-all job of the high school 
today. In this section consideration is given 
to the nature of the pupil with whom the 
teacher will have to deal. It discusses the 
differences which are found among second- 
ary-school students and generalizes on 
the implications of these differences for the 
teacher. The evolution of the high-school 
curriculum is described in this section, and 
the reader is acquainted with some of the 
changes which are urgently needed now in 
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education. In order to be realistic, however, 
the authors do not create the illusion that 
the new teacher can effect these changes 
without resistance. Rather, attention is 
given to the major factors that oppose 
curriculum change. 

In Section II, “Materials and Activities 
for Learning,” a discussion is presented on 
what the high school’s evolution and present 
status mean for everyday teaching. This 
section treats the use of audio-visual aids, 
use of textbooks, drill and review, using 
community resources, and other topics. Of 
course, discussions of these materials and 
activities are found in other methods text- 
books, but the reviewer feels that the 
effective manner in which these two authors 
make their presentation gives their book an 
appeal not possessed by others. Especially 
worthy of mention is the excellent chapter on 
community resources, in which definite, work- 
able suggestions are given on how these can 
provide materials of cogent value for the 
discerning teacher. Further, this section 
goes into the teacher’s use of such tech- 
niques as sociodrama and group techniques. 

Section ITI, “Special Problems in Learn- 
ing,” plunges into some of the real problems 
of teaching and learning: slow and fast 
learners, teaching of communication skills, 
and discipline. The chapters of this section 
are extremely valuable because anecdotes, 
excerpts from case studies, and transcripts 
of teaching situations are abundantly 
given. The problem of discipline is treated in 
two very full chapters, and a sense of the 
actual is imparted through the use of many 
examples of how teachers reacted in situa- 
tions involving discipline. 

Since evaluation inevitably accompanies 
good teaching, three chapters of Section IV 
are devoted to this issue. The mechanics 
of how to construct a test are first outlined, 
with examples of good test items. Next, 
consideration is given to grading and re- 
porting student progress. Finally, the 
theories of evaluation are presented. This 
treatment is different from that found in 
most textbooks, which begin with the theory 
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of evaluation and proceed to the mechanics 
of test construction. 

The value of guidance has been recog- 
nized in the modern high school. Guidance 
ought to be thought of as teaching, and 
teaching ought to be conceived of as good 
guidance. Section V on “Guidance and 
Learning” provides two significant dis- 
cussions on the techniques of individual 
counseling and of group guidance. Emphasis 
is given to sociometric procedures as part 
of the group guidance program. True to the 
book’s emphasis on the practical, the section 
devotes attention to the details of adminis- 
tering a sociometric test. Stress is also 
placed on the responsibility of the teacher 
for establishing cordial relations with the 
home as a valuable aid to guidance of his 
students. 

The professional and social life of the 
teacher in the community and the problems 
of the teacher as a person are considered in 
the last section of the book under the head- 
ing, “On the Job.” Worthy of commenda- 
tion is the discussion on psychological 
barriers between teacher and students. The 
fact that the teacher cannot afford to be 
prejudiced is emphasized, and a question- 
naire is provided by which one can assess 
his own feelings as regards racial and reli- 
gious minorities. Finally, practical advice is 
given on how to secure a teaching position, 
with particular attention to what is ethical 
in applying for positions and in accepting 
an assignment. 

In addition to the emphasis on the prac- 
tical, “how-to-do-it” aspects of teaching 
and the simple direct style in which it is 
written, the volume under review is valu- 
able because (1) a summary is provided at 
the end of each chapter; (2) selected and 
annotated references of recent date are 
given at the end of each chapter; (3) the 
Appendix contains suggested learning ac- 
tivities which are correlated with each of 
the twenty-two chapters. 


T. DURHAM 


Morgan State College 
Baltimore, Maryland 


MAITLAND P. Sruons, The Young Scientist: 
Activities for Junior High School Students. 
New York: Exposition Press, 1951. Pp. 
viiit+ 164. $3.00. 


During recent years attention has been 
focused upon the role of experiencing in the 
learning process. We have become increas- 
ingly aware of the fact that the kind of 
learning which takes place is the result of the 
kind of experience we have. Traditionally, 
science and other subjects in the curriculum 
have relied largely upon the experience in- 
volved in reading a textbook and repeating 
what has been read to the teacher. The 
failure to readjust to the newer concept of 
the nature of learning has in some measure 
been due to the fact that teachers either do 
not know what kinds of experiences are 
fruitful in bringing about learning or that 
they do not know how to provide meaningful 
experiences in specific areas of science. 

The Young Scientist has been written to 
provide a series of science experiences to sup- 
plement the science textbook. The author 
presents thirteen units which include those 
commonly found in junior high school science 
textbooks. Each unit begins with an “Intro- 
duction” which raises questions the pupils 
are to answer before carrying out the activi- 
ties. These questions are designed to test the 
pupils’ previous knowledge and provide 
motivation to carry out the experiments. Fol- 
lowing the “Introduction” are “Directions 
for Study,”’ consisting of carefully worded di- 
rections for performing experiments and 
questions concerning the results obtained. 
The next section, “Interpretations,’”’ con- 
sists of questions which ask for explanations 
of common events using the generalization 
derived from the experiment. A section en- 
titled “To the Young Scientist” gives sug- 
gestions to the pupil on how to use the book 
most effectively. 

The book is an excellent contribution to 
the field of science education. It is of particu- 
lar value to the elementary-school or junior 
high school teacher who is not adequately 
prepared in science. It may be used by the 
teacher to suggest a series of interesting ex- 
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periments which can be performed with a 
minimum of skill and apparatus. Placed in 
the hands of the pupils, the book should pro- 
vide an excellent means of motivation and 
should give the pupil practice in formulating 
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his own generalizations and applying these 
generalizations in the solution of everyday 


problems. 
L. BEaucnamp 


University of Chicago 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, 
AND PRACTICE 


The American Secondary School. Edited by 
Paut B. Jacosson. New York 11: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. viii+-458. $4.75. 

Arny, CLARA Brown. The Effectiveness of the 
High-School Program in Home Economics: 
A Report of a Five-Year Study of Twenty 
Minnesota Schools. Minneapolis 14: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1952. Pp. 
xviii+320. $4.75. 

BRAMMELL, P. Roy. Your Schools and Mine. 
New York 10: Ronald Press Co., 1952. 
Pp. viii+-438. $4.50. 

Crapp, Rrerey. The Use of Resources 
in Education. A publication of the John 
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Analysis; F. The Sciences Analysis. Los 
Angeles 28: California Test Bureau, 1951. 
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Mountain States Region. Edited by 
ArTHuR L. Campa. Proceedings of a 
Conference Sponsored by the Mountain 
States Committee on Discriminations in 
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of the Committee on Discriminations in 
Higher Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Education Held at Denver, Colo- 
rado, February 10, 1951. Denver 10, 
Colorado: Mountain States Committee 
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(Arthur L. Campa, % University of 
Denver), 1951. Pp. viii+-38. $0.35. 

Education for the Task Ahead. Proceedings 
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Bureau of School Service, College of Edu- 
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